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home  economics  at  the  ei.ementary  level 

IvOL  Spaffobd 

GENERAL  COLI.EaE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


Education  is  thought  of  here 

as  having  the  same  general  pur¬ 
pose  throughout ;  no  special 
goals  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  elementary  as  apart  from  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.  The  individual  must 
learn  to  live  in  his  world  with  increas¬ 
ing  success  and  happiness,  a  world 
which  requires  that  each  person  con¬ 
stantly  remake  his  guides  of  conduct 
and  enlarge  his  tools  of  control  acquir¬ 
ing  increasing  mastery  of  his  life  in 
personally  satisfying  and  socially  de¬ 
sirable  ways,  a  world  which  demands 
for  the  entire  group  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  attaining  success  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

Girls  were  taught  needlework  in 
some  schools  at  an  early  date.  Other 
schools  made  home  activities  a  play 
subject  through  the  medium  of  so- 
called  kitchen  gardens.  The  first  for¬ 
mal  attention  to  what  is  now  included 
in  the  field  of  home  economics  began 
in  the  elementary  grades  with  the 
teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing  skills 
to  special  groups.  These  girls  were 
usually  poor  and  otherwise  under¬ 
privileged.  Such  use  of  the  materials 
of  home  economics  at  the  elementary 
level  has  never  been  widespread  nor 
does  it  draw  on  the  field  for  material 
of  great  educational  worth.  In  con¬ 


sidering  this  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  home  economics,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  that  most  girls, 
who  were  in  school  at  that  time,  were 
in  the  elementary  school. 

As  the  secondary  school  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  junior  high  schools  spread, 
home  economics  became  increasingly 
important  at  that  level  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  have  formal  work  in  the  lower 
grades  decreased.  With  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  child  activity  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  relate  school  and  home  life, 
general  school  activities  have  drawn 
more  largely  upon  those  areas  of  racial 
experience  with  which  home  economics 
is  concerned.  Play  houses  have  been 
built  and  furnished  and  various  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  home  carried  out  there. 
Stories  of  the  home  life  of  other  lands 
have  been  told.  Health  instruction 
has  included  a  study  of  food  and  its 
relation  to  health.  Exhibits  have  been 
prepared  showing  the  dress  and  hand¬ 
work  of  other  peoples.  Charts  have 
])een  made  illustrating  the  story  of 
silk  and  cotton.  Food  maps  have 
shown  the  places  from  w’hich  food  is 
obtained.  Potatoes  have  been  baked 
and  jelly  made ;  rag  rugs  braided  and 
doll  dresses  designed.  Children  have 
learned  to  set  the  table,  to  use  better 
table  manners,  to  be  more  thoughtful 
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of  Others  in  the  home,  to  take  more 
suitable  care  of  their  clothing. 

The  instruction  on  the  whole  has 
been  limited  and  most  often  included 
only  to  make  academic  subject  matter 
more  interesting.  The  food  map 
helped  in  learning  places  in  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  doll  house  and  its  life  pro¬ 
vided  topics  for  oral  English.  Grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  motivated  nature  study 
and  selling  them,  arithmetic.  In  the 
activity  schools  studying  what  people 
did  and  how  they  did  these  things  has 
been  considered  sufficient.  Little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  why  life  was 
lived  in  a  particular  manner  or  why 
it  was  lived  differently  by  one  group 
or  one  generation  than  another. 

Very  few  school  systems  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  think  through  the  large 
problems  of  living  in  the  family  and 
to  set  consciously,  as  goals  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  acquiring  of  understandings, 
appreciations,  abilities,  and  ideals 
needed  for  wholesome,  satisfying  per¬ 
sonal  and  home  life.  Even  in  the 
broader  programs,  the  wider  implica¬ 
tions  of  home  life,  the  many  factors 
making  for  success,  the  reasons  for  in¬ 
terdependence  of  families  in  present 
society,  the  basic  values  which  could 
be  retained,  regardless  of  surface 
changes  in  home  life,  have  received 
less  emphasis  than  their  importance 
would  seem  to  make  desirable. 

Teaching  dealing  with  home-life 
problems  may  be  related  to  subjects 
already  being  taught  or  made  a  part 
of  activity  programs  if  the  elementary 
school  is  organized  on  that  basis.  The 
factor  of  greatest  importance  seems  to 
be  that  this  area  be  consciously  pro¬ 
vided.  There  seems  to  be  no  special 
value  in  setting  home  economics  up  as 
a  special  subject  at  this  level.  If  the 


school  system  provides  a  home  eo».  i 
nomics  teacher  for  teaching  special 
classes,  she  should  ally  herself  witk 
the  general  program,  become  familin 
with  the  purposes  considered  most  ins 
portant  at  this  level,  and  add  her  sugL 
gestions  for  making  a  broader  and 
richer  educational  program  when  that 
seems  desirable.  Her  teaching  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  whde 
fabric  of  elementary  school  learning, 
not  something  added  on.  The  gra4 
teacher,  in  turn,  should  know  what  the 
home  economics  teacher  is  doing  and 
how  work  in  other  areas  may  be 
lated  to  the  home  economics  activitiei 
When  there  is  no  special  teacher  at 
the  elementary  level,  the  home  eco-  ' 
nomics  teachers  in  the  secondan  I 
school  should  assist  the  grade  teachen 
in  broadening  their  programs,  in  find¬ 
ing  materials  to  use,  and  in  ways  of 
using  these  materials.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  techniques  in  home  * 
economics  should  be  on  the  whole  in-  j 
cidental  nor  should  any  distinction  be  j 
made  between  activities  for  boys  and  ' 
girls.  I 

There  is  a  difference  between  learn-  | 
ing  science  principles  because  it  is  con-  j 
sidered  important  to  know  them,  using 
life  situations  to  motivate  such  learn-  ! 
ing,  and  in  studying  home-life  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  science  plays  an  impor 
tant  part  because  it  is  important  to 
understand  these  home-life  situation! 
and  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  There  is  also  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  beginning  the  study 
of  social  science  with  the  home,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  social  unit  which  the 
child  entering  school  knows  about,  and 
studying  home  life  throughout  the  en-  ! 
tire  school  period  in  order  to  lead  to  j 
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increased  understanding  of  it  and  sue-  it  has  been  in  the  past.  A  person  need 
cess  in  participating  in  it.  not  be  a  keen  observer,  however,  to 

Science  to  be  worth  while  must  realize  that  the  instruction  received  in 
raise  the  standard  of  everyday  living,  the  home  by  the  great  majority  of  in- 
Art  should  be  seen  in  terms  of  home  dividuals  has  been  wholly  inadequate 
life  today,  not  the  furniture  and  archi-  for  living  today.  Social  conditions 
tecture  of  past  centuries  alone,  and  in  have  also  widened  the  range  of  such 
terms  of  clothing  suited  to  present-day  learning  today.  It  is  uneconomical,  as 
life.  The  knowledge  and  experience  to  postpone  to  the  secondary 

of  economics  should  be  brought  to  lovel  opportunities  for  learning  which, 
hear  on  providing  wholesome  food  and  if  effective,  will  call  for  unlearning  of 
clothing  and  a  comfortable  home,  in  ^a^itf  formed  in  earlier  years, 
securing  one’s  money’s  worth  when  ^  ithout  doubt,  home  economics  at 
purchasing  the  necessities  of  life,  the  secondary  level  should  place  em- 
Knowledge  and  experience  within  on  the  influence  during  child- 

these  fields  is  of  little  value  to  the  i‘ood  of  the  learning  which  takes  place 
mass  of  people  until  they  can  be  inter-  within  the  home  in  order  that  there 
preted  in  terms  of  such  daily  living.  recognition  among  oncoming 

No  elementarv  school  can  justify  a  ^onerations  of  parents  of  their  impoi> 

curriculum  that  does  not  put  at  the  T 

,.  ,  ,  xi  .  cation  of  children.  I  he  school  must 

disposal  of  everv  child  the  newest  ,  ,  t  ^ 

,  ,  j  -  V  .  .  .  ,  cooperate,  however,  with  even  the  best 

knowledge  of  nutrition  in  selecting  .  .  .  ,.  j  x-  ^ 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  j  .  ,  ,  of  homes  in  providing  education  for 

food,  as  much  knowledge  as  the  child  .  ,  1  i-  •  j 

^  111-  J  ,  immediate  personal  living,  home  and 

can  use  at  each  level  in  regard  to  ,  m  i-i-  tx  •  .  j  •  j  i 
...  .  1  ,  .  family  life.  It  is  to  be  desired,  also, 

80l«t,ng  bocoramg  clothes,  caring  for  instruction  be  directed  at  the  ele- 

tbem  well,  bu.ving  them  ^onomtcally  increased  under- 

expenence  ,n  caring  for  the  home,  and  p„, 

protecting  health  within  the  home  to  economic  conditions  aflFecting  home 
the  level  of  his^  maturity  and  needs,  Pjjg  interdependence  of  individ- 

and  experience  in  living  happily  with  families  in  meeting  the  every- 

memliers  of  the  family  in  everyday  day  problems  of  living,  and  the  respon- 

sibility  of  the  individual  and  the  fam- 
These  are  needs  which  must  be  met  ily  for  the  life  of  society  at  large  as 
over  and  over  again  by  every  individ-  it  influences  home  life, 
iial.  ^fet  satisfactorily,  they  enable  Home  economics  bound  by  no  nar- 
the  individual  to  live  more  nearly  at  rowly  interpreted  field  of  knowledge 
his  optimum  capacity  in  other  areas;  has  much  to  contribute  to  such  educa- 
met  unsatisfactorily,  much  of  the  rich-  tion  at  the  elementary  level.  It  should 
ness  of  life  may  be  missed.  Many  be  drawn  upon  both  to  interpret  more 
people  have  the  feeling  that  such  broadly  the  purposes  set  up  for  ele- 
leaming  can  and  should  be  acquired  mentary  education  and  to  provide  ma¬ 
in  the  home.  Some  of  it  can  be.  Per-  terials  to  be  used  in  attaining  these 
haps  more  of  it  should  be.  Most  of  objectives. 
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EATING  TO  LIVE 

Ruth  Wheeler 

DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHKNICS 
VASSAR  COLLEGE 


ID  the  appetite  a  safe  guide  in  the 
choice  of  children’s  food?  Is  it 
important  to  persuade  them  to  eat 
what  is  set  before  them,  leaving  clean 
plates  ?  Is  it  safe  to  let  them  eat  what 
they  like,  perhaps  making  one  meal 
wholly  of  meat,  another  of  cereal  ? 
Put  in  another  way  —  is  appetite  a 
safe  guide  in  the  choice  of  food  by 
children  ? 

Some  attempts  at  solution  have  been 
made.  The  problem  is  only  half 
solved  by  learning  all  that  is  now 
known  about  which  nutrients  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  everybody  and  which  are 
especially  important  throughout  the 
period  of  growth.  After  the  foods  are 
known  and  even  provided,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
child  to  eat  them.  Many  careful  stud¬ 
ies  by  different  scientists  have  shown 
which  nutrients  are  essential,  also  that 
children  have  little  storage  facility  for 
food,  and  so  must  have  the  essentials 
supplied  frequently;  that  there  is  no 
proper  development  of  bones,  teeth, 
muscle,  and  blood,  unless  the  foods 
eaten  contain  protein  and  calcium, 
iron  and  the  vitamins,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  fuel  foods.  Putting  all  these  on 
the  table  in  the  form  of  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables,  eggs,  meat,  and  cereals  is 
one  thing;  putting  them  inside  the 
child  is  something  else.  There  are 
some  parents,  teachers,  and  nurses  so 
conscious  of  the  serious  effects  of  de¬ 
ficiency  in  any  essential  nutrient,  that 
they  think  a  child’s  refusal  to  drink 
his  milk  or  tomato  juice,  or  to  eat  his 


egg,  liver,  or  fish,  a  major  catastrophe 
and  govern  themselves  accordin^y. 
They  explain  food  values,  coax,  urge, 
scold,  bribe,  or  threaten;  sometimei 
they  win  a  temporary  success;  gene^ 
ally  they  do  not ;  often  they  bring  into 
l>eing  an  aversion  that  may  persist  f(» 
years  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Several  years  ago  a  doctor  in  Chica¬ 
go  tried  leaving  it  all  (or  nearly  all) 
to  the  child.  She  chose  a  group  of 
babies  just  weaned — too  young  to  have 
been  “conditioned”  against  any  food 
by  the  bad  example  of  adults  or  older 
children,  or  by  coaxing  or  scolding  on 
the  part  of  anylxidy.  Three  times  a 
(lay  these  children  were  made  com¬ 
fortable  at  a  low  table  and  were  of¬ 
fered  eight  or  ten  natural  foods,  each 
in  its  own  dish,  animal  and  vegetable, 
cooked  and  raw.  Food  was  not  offered 
to  any  child  either  directly  or  by  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  he  reached  for  a  dish  or 
pointed  to  it  and  opened  his  mouth,  a 
nurse  put  in  a  spcxuiful.  ^faking  no 
comments,  she  refused  him  nothing 
for  which  he  indicated  a  desire.  He 
might  eat  with  his  fingers  or  directly 
from  the  dish.  At  first  this  was  what 
they  all  did;  later  they  pointed  or 
touched  a  dish  and  opened  their 
mouths.  Then  they  began  to  feed 
themselves  with  spoons.  In  the  course 
of  the  experiment  the  children  ate 
most  of  the  foods  offered,  occasionally 
eating  several  eggs  or  bananas  at  one 
meal.  Some  of  these  infants  took  in 
the  first  six  months  as  much  as  50% 
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of  their  total  food  in  milk;  others  for 
days  took  no  milk  at  all. 

Their  appetites  were  uniformly 
good,  and  they  showed  no  evidence  of 
discomfort,  abdominal  pain,  or  con¬ 
stipation.  Some  grew  at  the  normal 
rate  in  height  and  weight ;  some  grew 
even  faster;  their  bones  and  teeth  and 
muscles  and  blood  all  developed  nor¬ 
mally.  “They  were  smiling,  happy, 
active,  full  of  pep ;  they  slept  soundly, 
and  did  not  show  signs  of  nervous¬ 
ness.”  At  the  time  of  the  last  report 
we  have  seen,  the  experiment  had 
lasted  for  four  years  and  a  half. 

Do  you  get  the  picture  ?  Babies 
jumping  up  and  down  in  their  beds  at 
the  sight  of  their  trays ;  later  as  three- 
year-olds  making  a  joyful  business  of 
eating  without  being  urged.  On  his 
visit  to  the  nursery  one  doctor  said, 
“I  know  of  no  thrill  in  medicine  that 
surpasses  the  one  I  have  when  I  see 
eight  or  ten  of  these  children  sit  down 
in  perfect  silence  and  begin  their  meal 
with  the  biologic  abandon  that  ought 
to  characterize  the  meals  of  all  young 
animals  and  that  does  so  except  in  the 
case  of  the  human  young  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.” 

The  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  experiment  must  lie  in 
the  complete  freedom  of  choice  of¬ 
fered.  Examination  of  the  food  on 
the  trays  will  probably  offer  some  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  of  the  absence  of  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance  and  of  perverted 
appetite. 

Only  simple  natural  foods  were  of¬ 
fered  ;  no  sugars  at  all ;  no  sweets,  no 
mixtures  or  combinations  like  bread, 
custards,  soups;  nothing  was  sweet¬ 
ened  or  salted  or  seasoned  in  any  way ; 
milk  was  not  added  to  cereal.  Many 
foods  were  served  raw  as  well  as 


cooked,  and  the  cooking  was  of  the 
simplest  sort,  broiling,  baking  with  no 
water  added  except  to  cereals,  care 
was  taken  to  lose  no  soluble  nutrients. 
Salt,  or  sea  salt,  was  served  like  any 
other  food,  in  a  dish  by  itself;  orange 
juice,  whole  milk  and  lactic  acid  milk, 
were  served  in  glasses.  The  cereals 
were  the  whole  grain  preparations  like 
yellow  cornmeal,  Scotch  oatmeal,  un¬ 
processed  wheat,  whole  barley,  or  Rye 
Krisp;  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
free  from  skins,  were  finely  cut, 
mashed,  or  ground.  The  meats  were 
not  only  muscle,  such  as  cuts  from 
beef,  lamb,  or  chicken;  but  sea  fish, 
such  as  haddock ;  glands,  such  as  liver, 
kidney,  brain,  sweetbread;  and  bone 
marrow,  and  a  jelly  made  of  soluble 
bone  substances.  The  fruits  included 
apples;  oranges,  both  the  juice  and 
the  pulp;  bananas,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
and  pineapples.  The  vegetables  were 
lettuce ;  cabbage,  both  raw  and  cooked ; 
spinach,  and  cauliflower,  of  the  leaf 
and  flower  varieties;  peas,  of  the  leg¬ 
umes;  and  beets,  carrots  both  raw  and 
cooked,  turnips  and  potatoes  of  the 
root  vegetables ;  —  a  remarkable  list, 
supplying  all  nutrients  abundantly: 

^filk,  orange  juice,  and  leafy  vege¬ 
tables,  for  Calcium. 

Meat,  peas,  and  whole  grains,  for 
Iron. 

Milk,  meat,  peas,  and  cereals,  for 
Protein  and  Fuel. 

Milk,  and  green  and  yellow  vege¬ 
tables,  for  Vitamin  A. 

Oranges,  tomatoes,  and  other  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  Vita¬ 
min  C. 

Nearly  all  the  foods  which  are  rich 
in  Vitamin  B. 

With  eight  or  ten  dishes  served  at 
each  meal,  three  times  a  day,  there 
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was  considerable  choice  at  each  meal;  eessful.  The  parents  can  feel  that 


but  there  was  very  little  change  from 
day  to  day.  The  trays  of  two  babies 
with  rickets  offered  cod  liver  oil  both 
by  itself,  and  in  milk.  Both  took  it 
in  both  forms;  both  w^ere  cured. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made 
later  with  some  older  children  in  an 
othopedic  hospital  giving  them  a  like 
freedom  of  choice.  Once  a  week  they 
were  asked  what  they  wanted  the  next 
week,  and  w’hen  the  food  cart  came, 
it  was  wheeled  into  the  ward  and  each 
child  indicated  his  choice  and  the 
amount  of  the  food  he  wanted.  No 
one  was  urged  to  eat  anything  or  to 
finish  one  dish  before  having  a  second 
portion  of  another.  In  this  rather 
large  group  the  experiment  brought 
the  rather  surprising  result  of  less 
waste,  less  work,  better  appetites,  and 
happier  meal  times.  More  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  eaten.  There  were  no 
digestive  disturbances.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  w'ere  transferred  to  other  wards, 
they  cried.  One  boy  said,  “They 
make  you  eat  your  cereal !”  Another 
said,  “You  can’t  have  all  the  helps 
you  want  there;  here,  it’s  like  a 
party!” 

Three  solutions  seem  possible.  The 
first,  by  which  many  of  us  were 
brought  up,  might  be  called  forcible 
feeding,  the  force  chosen  being  some¬ 
times  muscular  and  sometimes  psycho¬ 
logical,  the  children  being  supposed  to 
eat  what  was  set  before  them,  with  no 
nonsense  about  it.  We  attained 
healthy  adulthood,  robust  constitu¬ 
tions,  a  catholic  taste  in  food.  We 
can  eat  without  too  much  difficulty 
the  meals  offered  to  us  by  people  of 
almost  any  nation  or  tribe.  This 
method  of  nourishing  the  young  still 
has  obvious  advantages  when  it  is  suc- 


they  are  doing  their  duty.  The  proper 
number  of  grams  of  every  vitamin, 
protein,  and  mineral  are  supplied.  AD 
the  nutrients,  in  proper  proportion*, 
are  swallowed,  and  presumably  added 
to  the  blood  stream  every  day;  the 
child’s  body  needs  only  to  build  them 
into  muscle,  blood,  and  bone.  But 
sometimes  this  method  was  not  8u^ 
eessful;  there  were  children  who  ent 
half  a  dozen  useful  foods  permanentlj 
out  of  their  dietary  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  for  independent  ac¬ 
tion  ;  some  of  them  became  unde^ 
nourished,  finicky,  dyspeptic  individ¬ 
uals  ;  some  of  them  ate  the  things  that 
seemed  to  be  right,  but  apparently 
failed  to  utilize  them.  So  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  few  parents  todav 
are  sufficiently  convinced  of  its  value 
to  supply  the  robust  and  endless  will¬ 
power  necessary  to  combat  the  alwayi  i 
present  wont  powder,  and  to  carry  it 
through.  Either  the  mother  and 
father  are  less  sturdy  as  parents,  or 
their  offspring  are  more  sturdy  as 
children ;  domination  is  difficult.  Far 
more  often  than  in  previous  genera¬ 
tions  the  children  of  the  present  day 
are  “conditioned”  against  this  food  or  I 
that,  to  a  degree  that  may  last  for  ^ 
years. 

A  second  solution  is  that  found  by 
the  doctor  in  Chicago.  It  has  obvious 
objections,  but  if  they  can  be  siuv 
mounted,  it  is  a  good  one.  Omitting 
all  unsuitable  food,  provide  at  every 
meal  foods  which  will  supply  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients  in  simple  digestible 
form,  protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
fuel.  Let  the  child  choose  what  he 
will,  and  leave  what  he  will.  Do  this 
not  merely  occasionally,  but  consist¬ 
ently,  day  after  day  and  week  aft» 
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Make  no  suggestions,  no  criti- 
cigms,  no  comments. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  may  be 
ctlled  social;  meal  preparation,  for 
inatance,  will  need  more  time,  which 
will  be  justly  begrudged.  Though 
there  need  be  no  waste  with  children 
of  four  years  or  more,  there  will  be 
waste  with  younger  children.  Where 
I  this  method  has  been  tried,  physio¬ 
logical  results  have  been  all  good;  no 
food  aversions  were  developed,  no  one- 
gided  dietary  habits  were  established. 
Health  and  growth  were  excellent,  the 
vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  and  cereals 
usually  given  to  children  were  will¬ 
ingly  eaten.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
manage  such  a  regime  at  a  family 
table  consistently,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  its  graduates  might  be 
I  almost  impossible  to  fit  into  any  other 
:  sort  of  group  later, 
i  A  third  solution  adapts  the’ findings 
i  of  both  tvpes  of  studies  to  the  family 
iituation.  With  careful  planning 
children  can  be  given  corsiderable 


choice  in  food  without  increasing  the 
time  of  preparation,  cost,  or  waste 
very  much.  Simpler  foods,  in  fewer 
mixtures,  can  be  served.  Both  hot 
and  cold  cereal  can  be  available,  and 
milk  may  be  served  in  the  child’s  own 
pitcher,  to  be  used,  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  Apples,  carrots,  cabbage, 
and  some  other  foods  may  be  served, 
lioth  cooked  and  raw,  at  the  same  meal. 
All  comments  on  the  child’s  choice 
may  be  omitted.  And  in  many  ways 
more  choice  may  be  offered  (silently!) 
and  children  may  be  given  the  freedom 
adults  generally  keep  for  themselves 
alone. 

It  is  now  believed  that  appetite  is 
as  important  a  factor  in  nutrition  as 
calcium  or  calories.  It  cannot  be  in¬ 
culcated  by  nagging  or  by  precept. 
It  can  be  assisted  by  complete  free¬ 
dom  from  domination  at  meal  time, 
and  such  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
dangerous,  but  very  desirable,  if  the 
only  foods  offered  are  those  suitable 
to  the  children  served. 
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^[b8.  T.  Grafton  Abbott 

DIRECTOR  FAMILY  INFORMATION  CENTER 
JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 

Foreword  —  Many  business  houses  are  offering  to  their  patrons  education^ 
material  in  the  form  of  exhibits,  libraries,  lectures  and  consultation  service.  TV 
can  afford  and  do  afford  highly  specialized  directors  and  workers,  and  teachers  ma 
find  that  they  are  neglecting  an  educational  opportunity  if  they  do  not  avail  tW 
selves  of  the  material  and  service  offered  through  these  agencies. 


WITH  new  and  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  and 
value  of  Adult  Education,  and 
with  the  felt  need  on  the  part  of 
parents  for  specific  training  in  the 
field  of  parent  education,  we  are  see¬ 
ing  interesting  developments  taking 
place.  Possibly  due  to  the  effective 
teaching  of  the  mental  hygienists,  we 
find  today  a  large  group  of  parents 
and  we  might  even  include  grand¬ 
parents  who  are  eager  to  learn  the 
newest  and  best  methods  in  child  care 
and  rearing. 

The  problems  confronting  parents 
of  today  are  vastly  different  from 
those  of  a  generation  or  so  ago.  The 
increased  speed  and  tension  of  living 
have  given  rise  to  problems  unheard 
of  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents. 
No  wonder  parents  and  teachers  are 
perplexed,  and  not  only  wish,  but  need 
help  in  the  solution  of  problems  such 
as  these:  “Does  every  adolescent  girl 
w'ish  to  stay  out  late  at  night?”  or 
“Are  all  adolescent  boys  intolerant  of 
other  children  in  the  family?” 

Through  the  establishment  of  the 
Family  Information  Center  at  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  we  have  a  project  of  this 
kind  launched  to  help  parents  and 
teachers.  Here  they  may  come  for  in- 


— Gladys  Beckett  Jokk.  I 

dividual  personalized  service  in  tla  I 
field  of  home-making  and  child-reir 
ing  and  on  personal  problems  mi 
adjustments.  In  this  venture  we  set 
business  and  education  joining  han^ 
in  the  field  of  parent  education.  Heie 
too  we  see  the  integration  of  all  avail¬ 
able  information  of  interest  to  par 
ents,  teachers,  and  homemakers.  It 
makes  available  to  parents  and  teack 
ers  the  great  resources  the  communitr 
has  to  offer,  and  helps  them  to  contact 
directly  the  agencies  in  the  community 
without  waste  of  effort  and  motion, 
so  that  in  the  end  they  are  directed  to  ii 
the  proper  source  for  the  solution  of  i 
their  individual  difficulties.  [ 

Cooperating  in  this  enterprise  are  Ij 
fourteen  agencies  chosen  from  the  | 
field  of  Child  and  Parent  Educatiwi  \ 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  made  up  of 
prominent  educators  who  are  willing 
to  lend  their  names  to  a  project  which 
is  purely  educational  and  non-com¬ 
mercial. 

This  Center  is  housed  in  Boston  in  , 
a  little  colonial  cottage.  Within  is  i 
study  room  where  one  can  browse 
among  a  wide  variety  of  authoritative 
l)ook8  and  obtain  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  clothing,  foods,  budgeting, 
child  development,  and  find  books  of 
interest  to  children  on  an  age  level 
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baaia,  and  magazines  and  pamphlets 
of  interest  to  the  family. 

There  is  an  exhibition  room  where 
the  cooperating  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  some  of  the  social  agen¬ 
cies  as  well,  have  an  opportunity  from 
lime  to  time  to  show  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  world  outside.  The  third 
part  of  this  unit  is  the  “room-in-a- 
honie”  which  ties  up  with  the  exhibit 
room,  and  serves  almost  as  an  illus¬ 
tration.  When  there  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  on  “Stretching  the  Family  Food 
Dollar”  a  kitchen  was  shown,  in  the 
exhibit  “Keeping  the  Well  Child 
Well”  the  room  of  a  child  during  con¬ 
valescence  was  displayed.  Every 
phase  of  family  life  and  living  are 
shown  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

After  its  opening,  there  were  over 
4,000  visitors  in  the  first  three  months 
period.  No  one  has  been  turned  away 
without  some  help  and  direction,  al¬ 
though  the  problems  are  varied  and 
curious.  Many  seek  advice  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  behaviour  problems  or  on  voca¬ 
tional  direction  for  the  older  boys  and 
girls.  Some  are  definitely  concerned 
about  the  health  of  their  children. 
Some  desire  information  on  menu 
planning:  how  they  may  stretch  their 
dollars  and  get  the  best  food  value  in 
return.  People  have  come  in  from 
every  state  in  New  England  and  from 
many  distant  points.  One  woman 
came  all  the  way  from  the  south  for 
advice  about  her  older  daughter  who 
was  not  adjusting  well.  Another 
came  from  Milwaukee, — a  doctor  from 
India — to  see  how  the  center  was  func¬ 
tioning,  and  one  of  the  Boston  school 
departments  has  made  it  compulsory 
that  its  teachers  visit  and  report  on 
each  new  exhibit.  Its  far-reaching 
effects  are  noted  not  only  in  helping 


solve  individual  problems  and  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  source  field  for  discovering 
just  what  parental  problems  are,  but 
also  in  establishing  good  will  between 
the  store  and  the  public,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  in  addition  an  authentic  back¬ 
ground  for  the  selection  of  its  toys, 
clothing,  furniture  and  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  infancy  to  collie  age. 

Some  of  the  problems  presented  are 
humorous,  others  are  pathetic.  A 
woman  on  welfare  came  in  with  three 
undernourished  children  asking  how 
she  might  spend  her  relief  money  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  interest  of 
her  family.  A  young  bride  whose 
weekly  budget  for  food  was  only  seven 
dollars  asked  the  Center  how  to  plan 
a  Christmas  dinner  for  five  and  keep 
within  her  allowance.  A  mother  came 
in  to  see  if  she  could  buy  a  turkey  on 
the  installment  plan  for  Christmas 
dinner.  A  young  man  on  his  first  job 
asked  us  to  help  him  plan  his  money 
so  that  he  would  come  out  even  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  A  father  and 
mother  just  adopting  a  baby  came  in 
to  ask  the  Center  to  direct  its  train¬ 
ing.  A  young  married  woman  (whose 
own  mother  had  recently  died)  was 
just  about  to  have  a  baby  and  asked 
the  Center  to  act  in  “Loco  parentis” 
for  her.  A  woman  going  to  China 
wished  lists  of  books  on  bringing  up 
her  children.  A  program  committee 
planning  an  all-day  institute  on  Par¬ 
ent  Education  came  in  for  suggestions. 
A  young  man  engaged  to  be  married 
came  in  to  have  us  help  him  select  a 
hook  for  his  fiancee  on  home-making, 
•Many  girls  and  their  fiances  come  in 
regularly  for  each  new  exhibit,  say¬ 
ing  that  this  is  like  a  course*  in  Home 
Economics,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
miss  it. 
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An  increasing  number  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators  are  using 
this  center.  They  find  there  a  defi¬ 
nite  correlation  between  the  formal 
subjects  which  they  are  teaching  in 
their  schools  and  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  through  means  of 
visual  representation.  Some  of  the 
educators  are  bringing  in  problems  of 
behavior  and  personality  difficulties 
for  discussion,  and  trying  to  work  out 
plans  whereby  these  may  be  cared  for 
in  the  school  systems.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  where  the  best 
work  of  this  sort  is  being  done  and 
to  whom  they  may  be  referred  for 
such  discussion. 

Authors  of  books  on  education  are 
asking  us  to  review  them,  and,  when 
possible,  to  recommend  them  to  the 
teachers  as  they  come  in.  Publishers 
are  sending  advance  notices  of  new 
and  interesting  publications  so  that 
the  teachers  may  have  a  chanw'  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  material 
relating  to  their  field. 

An  interesting  exhibit  held  was  en¬ 
titled  “Charm  for  the  Teen  Age 
Girl.”  This  was  set  up  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  and 


showed  the  care  of  the  skin,  the  hair 
the  teeth,  proper  color  selection  f^ 
different  types,  and  all  other  matters 
which  make  for  a  charming  person¬ 
ality.  This  brought  in  a  great  many 
adolescent  girls  and  many  of  their 
teachers  who  saw  in  this  exhibit  some 
practical  suggestions  in  their  dealing 
with  personal  problems  in  schools. 
The  “Room  in  a  Home”  exhibit  at 
this  time  showed  a  bedroom-livings 
room  combination  w'hich  was  applica¬ 
ble  for  young  adolescent  girls  or  pro¬ 
fessional  women. 

Another  exhibit  which  attracted  a 
great  many  teachers  was  the  one  on 
“Handicrafts  for  the  Family.”  Read¬ 
ing  lists  on  hobbies  were  given  ont, 
and  a  workshop  was  set  up  which  drew 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  manual 
training  teachers  and  drawing  super¬ 
visors. 

To  have  coordinated  and  made 
available  the  splendid  resources  of  the 
community  for  parents,  teachers  and 
homemakers  is  in  itself  of  value.  In 
addition  to  this,  to  feel  that  here  in 
a  department  store  both  men  and 
women  may  freely  come  and  talk  out 
their  difficulties  is  indeed  both  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  an  opportunity. 
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THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  CONSIDERS 
THE  PARENT  OF  TODAY* 

^fAY  E.  Peabody 

STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PARENT  EDUCATION 
new  YORK  STATE  DEPARTME»IT  OF  EDUCATION 


OUT  of  a  varied  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  with  thousands  of  parents 
in  a  state-wide  program  in  par¬ 
ent  education  the  conviction  has  grown 
that  there  are  fundamental  needs  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  those  socially  secure  or  inse¬ 
cure,  economically  safe  or  unsafe,  the 
sucalled  educated  el  ass  or  those  low 
in  the  scale  of  cultural  advantages. 

I.  In  the  first  place  there  is  need 
for  parents  today  to  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  technological  as¬ 
pects  of  the  home.  This  involves  two 
factors:  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  aspects  of  the  home;  i.  e.,  labor- 
saving  devices,  standards  of  nutrition, 
arrangement,  sanitation  and  all  the 
other  mechanics  of  homemaking.  In 
the  second  place  there  is  need  of  an 
understanding  of  the  more  subtle  as¬ 
pects;  i.  e.,  human  relationships  and 
interrelationships;  the  working  bases 
of  these  relationships  by  which  the 
home  is  managed ;  in  short,  those  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  influencing  children’s 
tastes,  sensitivity,  and  enjoyment  of 
the  real  values  in  life  itself.  If  there 
is  no  balance  between  these  two  we 
may  find  a  thoroughly  scientific  home, 
on  the  one  hand,  at  the  expense  of 
constructive  human  relationships;  or 
we  may  find  a  home  whose  need  for  a 
little  system  or  knowledge  of  eflScient 
management  makes  us  wonder  how  the 
amicable  relationships  that  exist  can 
be  maintained.  Information  concern¬ 


ing  the  material  aspects  of  the  home 
is  not  lacking.  We  are  flooded  with 
magazines,  scientific  and  popular, 
which  entice,  prescribe,  cajole  and  de¬ 
mand  that  we  do  things  differently, 
from  making  a  cake  to  building  a 
house.  If  information  constituted  ed¬ 
ucation,  homemakers  would  be  the 
most  profoundly  educated  people  in 
America.  At  the  Vassar  Summer 
School  of  Euthenics  there  is  a  class  in 
household  technology.  There  are 
others  in  interior  decoration  and  cook¬ 
ing  and  family  life  in  its  more  subtle 
aspects.  Those  who  attend  these 
classes  are  not  from  the  lower  eco¬ 
nomic  scale.  They  are  probably  a 
little  above  the  average  American 
homemaker. 

Slipping  in  one  of  these  groups  as 
a  quiet  observer  one  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  realize  how  much  these 
women  need  to  know  not  only  about 
the  mere  mechanics  of  the  household 
but  family  relationships  as  affected  by 
the  material  environment.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is  not  one  of  mere  informa¬ 
tion  giving  and  acquiring.  The  proo- 
ess  becomes  one  of  helping  the  adult 
student  acquire  insight  into  her  own 
particular  situation.  For  there  is  no 
changing  from  one  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  to  a  higher  one  unless  the  in¬ 
formation  given  strikes  fire,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  in  the  felt  needs  and 
desires  of  the  individual. 


Parents  need  to  know  how  to  manip- 

*  Speech  at  Wayaide  Inn,  October,  1936,  Joint  meeting  of  the  New  England  and  Maaaachu- 
aetta  Home  Bconomica  Aaaociation. 
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ulate  these  material  things  success¬ 
fully  and  effectively  in  order  to  be 
freed  for  those  things  that  are  after 
all  more  desirable.  A  sink  placed  too 
low  or  too  high  for  comfort  and  ease 
(and  does  not  every  carpenter  strive 
to  do  just  that)  is  a  homely  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  the  fatigue  and  irritability 
engendered  by  the  lack  or  the  increase 
of  a  few  inches  have  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  total  home  situation.  And 
many  a  marital  relationship  has  been 
endangered  by  lack  of  a  standard  of 
good  cooking. 

The  budgeting  of  time,  money  and 
energy  in  the  light  of  human  values  is 
no  small  responsibility.  I  wonder  if 
the  Home  Economics  teacher,  skilled 
in  all  the  methods  or  household  effici¬ 
ency,  sometimes  overlooks  the  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  human  values?  So 
(ifteii  correct  methods  of  procedure  in- 
.•sisted  upon  lead  to  inflexibility.  Often 
the  course  of  study  becomes  an  end  in 
itself. 

A  mother  told  me  that  she  asked 
her  young  daughter,  who  was  study¬ 
ing  home  economics,  to  make  a  souffle 
for  supper  as  she  was  to  be  busy  at 
the  club.  The  souffle  was  made  but 
there  was  not  nearly  enough  to  go 
around  the  family.  The  mother  was 
quite  upset  so  she  proceeded  to  tell 
the  daughter  such  things  as,  “You 
ought  to  know  better.  Why  didn’t 
you  plan  for  seven  people,”  etc.  She 
l^ecame  suddenly  aware  of  her  unjust 
criticism  and  anger  when  the  child 
said  to  her,  “Why  we  never  used  more 
than  two  eggs  at  school.” 

A  supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
stepped  into  a  classroom  in  home-mak¬ 
ing  one  day.  “What  are  you  doing 
today,”  she  asked  of  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  teacher.  “We  are  demon¬ 
strating  the  use  of  air  in  sponge 


cake,”  came  the  reply.  “You  see,” 
she  added,  “the  children  are  learning 
about  air  in  the  social  science  group 
so  we  thought  we  would  follow  it  up 
in  cooking.”  And  when  the  group  of 
young  home  economics  students 
into  the  classroom  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  routine,  even  in  getting  out 
materials,  the  experiment  was  set  for 
immediate  action. 

When  parents  and  home  economics 
teachers,  and  all  teachers  too  for  that 
matter,  understand  the  relation  of  the 
tools  to  the  art  of  living  this  first  need 
of  parents  will  be  more  adquately  met 

II.  Parents  need  to  know  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  children’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  nothing  new  in 
parent  education.  Interpreting  this 
need  adequately,  however,  demands  a 
broader  point  of  view  than  has  been 
generally  realized.  For  instance,  for 
many  years  the  problem  aspect  of  pa> 
ent  education  has  been  the  subject 
matter  usually  insisted  upon  in  child- 
study  classes.  How  to  deal  with  tem¬ 
per  tantrums  or  how  to  cure  irrespon¬ 
sibility  have  been  topics  of  discussion. 
These  problems  have  always  arisen 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  not  as 
major  emphases.  Rather  they  are 
viewed  in  the  total  situation  as  prod¬ 
ucts  of  unsatisfying  parent-child  rela¬ 
tionships  in  which  the  parents  them¬ 
selves  are  seen  to  be  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  the  undesirable  behavior  of  the 
child.  From  the  point  of  view  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems  parent  education  be¬ 
comes  a  study  in  human  relationships. 
And  in  this  broader  aspect  the  parent 
becomes  the  major  emphasis,  not  the 
child. 

I  can  remember  planning  a  course 
of  study  with  a  group  of  mothers  who 
had  many  so-called  problems,  depend¬ 
ing  of  course  upon  their  own  immedi- 
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at«  diflSculties.  Finally  one  very 
earnest  and  frank-spoken  mother  said : 
‘‘Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  if  my  boy 
does  not  come  home  from  school  by 
the  time  I  think  he  ought  to,  why,  I 
just  have  to  take  an  aspirin.”  This 
group  worked  out  a  series  of  discus¬ 
sions  which  they  called  “The  Mental 
Hvgiene  of  Parenthood.”  One  of  the 
first  topics  to  be  discussed  was  not, 
“How  can  I  get  ,Tohnny  to  come  home 
from  school  on  time,”  but  “Why  is  a 
worrying  parent  an  immature  person.” 

How  does  the  teacher  help  parents 
in  respect  to  this  need?  Is  her  train¬ 
ing  broad  enough,  her  experience  va¬ 
ried  enough,  her  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  relationship  sensitive  enough  to 
enable  her  to  interpret  the  varied 
backgrounds  of  the  pupils  she  teaches  ? 
How’  much  does  she  know  of  the  homes 
of  her  pupils  ?  To  what  extent  can 
she  help  her  pupils  meet  their  own 
needs  in  their  homes?  IVfere  courses 
in  child  psychology  do  not  solve  the 
problem.  One  of  the  most  practical 
ways  for  effective  education  along  this 
line  is  teacher  participation  in  parent 
education  groups.  Yet  it  is  diflScult 
to  persuade  Home  Economics  teachers 
to  use  this  valuable  laboratory  even 
when  it  is  available.  Yet  the  Home 
Economics  teachers  will  not  be  con¬ 
tributing  much  to  meeting  these  needs 
of  parents  until  she  understands  par¬ 
ents  more  adequately. 

TIT.  In  the  third  place  the  parent 
of  today  needs  to  find  satisfying  expe¬ 
rience  outside  of  the  home.  New 
York  State  is  endeavoring  to  meet  this 
third  need  of  parents  in  its  program 
of  utilizing  layleaders  of  parent  edu¬ 
cation.  Whatever  may  be  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  value  of  layleaders,  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  New  York  State  is  demon¬ 
strating  this  fact:  women  who  study 


and  train  for  layleadership  work  be¬ 
come  increasingly  useful  in  larger 
spheres  of  community  work.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  a  group  of  women  led  by  a 
professional  leader  these  potential 
leaders  actually  experience  what  it 
means  by  being  a  member  of  an  all- 
participating  group.  Then  they  enter 
a  leadership  training  group  studying 
the  technique  of  leading.  They  take 
on  small  groups  of  their  own  for  a 
laboratory.  After  three  or  four  years 
of  this  work  they  cease  to  be  active 
leaders  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
other  people  of  the  community.  What 
do  we  hope  they  have  gained?  The 
technique  of  leading  groups  success¬ 
fully,  a  greater  tolerance  for  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  beings,  and 
above  all  an  awareness  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  constructive  human  relation¬ 
ships.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  for  parents  to  enable  them  to  find 
satisfying  experiences  outside  their 
own  homes  was  clearly  demonstrated 
during  the  emergency  programs  in  par¬ 
ent  education.  Mrs.  E.  has  been  as¬ 
signed  a  large  territory  as  supervisor 
of  parent  education  where  she  carries 
on  the  work  most  successfully.  Three 
other  women  who  have  likewise  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  kind  of  training  are 
also  carrying  county-wide  projects  in 
parent  education. 

Training  in  group  discussion  is  only 
one  way  to  help  parents  meet  this  need 
of  finding  satisfying  experiences  out¬ 
side  the  home.  I  wonder  if  our  Home 
Economics  supervisors  realize  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  training  for  their 
teachers.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
are  effective  members  of  a  group. 
How  many  are  real  leaders  who  set 
free  the  people  they  work  with  for 
really  creative  activities. 

There  must  be  something  funda- 
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mentally  wrong  with  the  members  of 
a  group  that  remain  content  to  be  lec¬ 
tured  at  without  venturing  into  the 
realm  of  evaluating  their  own  think¬ 
ing  through  frank  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ion.  There  is  little  growth  at  least  in 
what  may  be  termed  real  education. 
“The  educated  person,”  writes  Eduard 
Lindeman,  “is  one  who  sees  his  knowl¬ 
edge  not  as  a  personal  possession  but 
rather  as  a  social  asset  in  living  situa¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  When  the  learning  situ¬ 
ation  l)egin8  to  approach  the  life 
situation  then  education  becomes  a 
true  instrument  for  social  changes.” 

The  question  remains:  Can  we  so 
utilize  a  method  in  our  parent  educa¬ 
tion  work  that  parents  are  set  free, 
equipped  to  work  effectively  in  any 
social  situation  as  true  instruments  to 
effect  desirable  social  changes?  And 
what  is  true  for  parent  education  must 
also  be  true  for  our  teacher-training 
institutions. 

IV.  Finally  parents  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  social,  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  world  today.  The 
parents  of  the  adolescent  seem  to  real¬ 
ize  this  need  more  acutely  than  do  the 
parents  of  the  preschool  child.  I 
asked  a  mother  one  day  why  she  was 
attending  a  parent  education  group. 
“I  have  two  boys,”  she  said,  “and  I 
want  to  keep  up  with  them.”  And 
a  mother  of  a  young  and  aggressive 
youngster  when  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  said:  “Jimmy  asks  me  so  many 
questions  that  I  am  just  stymied.” 
Are  not  we  all  a  little  bewildered  by 
such  problems  as  social  insurance,  old 
age  pensions,  attempts  at  social  legis¬ 


lation,  teachers  oaths,  neutrality,  the 
promises  of  political  parties  and  inte^ 
national  complications.  Yet  these 
world-w’ide  problems  are  found  in  such 
fjroblems  in  the  home  as  our  authoritj 
relationships,  the  use  of  money,  men 
and  women  relationships,  and  our  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom.  Our  schools  are 
the  reflection  of  the  communities  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  How'  does  your 
community  treat  its  teachers?  How 
do  your  teachers  treat  the  parents! 
What  part  do  your  teachers  play  in 
the  life  of  the  community?  How  do 
they  play  that  part  if  they  are  even 
allowed  to? 

William  F.  Russell  in  lAherty  and 
Learning  says:  “The  education  re¬ 
quired  by  the  New  Deal  .  .  .  must 
have  as  its  aim  the  production  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  understand  the  society  in 
which  we  have  lived,  the  evil  effects 
of  selfishness,  the  social  suicide  of  cut¬ 
throat  competition,  and  the  stupidity 
of  narrow  nationalism  in  a  world  soci¬ 
ety.  It  must  hold  as  its  purpose  the 
production  of  citizens  who  will  have 
the  background  and  knowledge  suffi¬ 
cient  to  judge  clearly  the  efforts  of 
their  leaders  toward  economic  recon¬ 
struction. 

“.  .  .  This  educational  task  .  .  . 
means  e.vtended  education.  .  .  .  This 
program  must  l)e  given  to  all  the 
people.  .  .  .  Ignorance  at  any  point, 
however  remote,  is  a  source  of  danger.” 

Is  there  not  a  need  then  not  only 
for  parents  but  for  teachers  to  set 
themselves  the  task  of  living  effectively 
among  a  world-wide  citizenry? 


HOMEMAKING  IN  THE  LITTLE 
RED  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Riioda  Harbis 


The  complicated  life  of  today 
g:ivi*s  children  very  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  actual 
porforniance  of  housekeeping  tasks. 
Formerly  children  lived  an  active  life 
at  home  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  work 
which  was  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  family.  The  oldest  helped  care 
for  the  youngest.  The  day’s  routine 
engage<l  every  memlwr  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals,  the  keeping  of  the  fires, 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  suit¬ 
able  clothing,  the  cleaning,  washing 
and  scrubbing  which  were  a  part  of 
every  household  routine.  The  summer 
months  strained  the  working  hours  of 
the  whole  family  with  the  fruit  to  be 
canned,  the  hay  to  be  cut,  the  grain 
to  be  harvested,  the  vegetables  to  be 
pro|)erly  stored,  the  wood  to  be  split 
and  piled  in  the  woodshed  for  the 
long  winter  days.  Books  were  scarce 
and  children  went  to  school  for  the 
quiet  learning  of  ABC’s,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

To<lay  even  in  remote  places  the 
factories  and  canneries  send  winter 
supplies.  Clothing  is  brought  in  stores 
and  not  made  at  home.  In  one  iso¬ 
lated  mountain  town  where  the  moun¬ 
tain  |)eople  feel  that  New  York  City 
is  another  world,  the  gas  for  the  cook- 
stove  comes  over  the  mountain  in 
pipes.  Refrigeration  cars  insulated 
against  l¥>th  heat  and  cold,  or  ships 
with  huge  refrigerator  rooms,  carry 
what  grows  in  one  place  to  places 
where  it  does  not  grow.  Few  of  us 
know  from  what  fertile  field  came  the 
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lettuce  which  we  had  for  luncheon  on 
a  cold  February  day  and  the  string 
l)ean8  which  we  now  take  for  granted 
during  the  winter  months  may  have 
come  from  a  southern  state  or  South 
America.  Books  are  everywhere.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  child  of  normal  intel¬ 
ligence  could  grow  up  and  not  learn 
to  read.  Radios  and  movies  put  dis¬ 
tant  places  and  other  worlds  within 
the  reach  of  thousands,  and  life  offers 
to  children  not  the  vigorous  and  neces¬ 
sary  activity  of  yesterday  but  a  much 
more  passive  participation  in  a  manu¬ 
factured  world.  Not  only  are  the 
sources  of  our  food  and  our  clothing 
and  our  houses  far  away  and  unknown, 
but  the  economic  strain  and  insecurity 
resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of 
enough  money  to  exchange  for  these 
life  necessities,  is  endured  by  the 
young  as  well  as  the  adult  members 
of  the  family. 

In  a  large  measure  the  world  today 
places  upon  the  school  the  task  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  children  the  activity  which  is 
necessary  for  their  physical  and  social 
and  emotional  growth.  “The  activity 
program”  is  flaunted  before  the  eyes 
of  teachers  trained  to  have  children 
learn  from  books,  and  many  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  eager  teacher  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  find  the  way  to  help  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  new  program  even  though 
she  must  do  it  in  a  school  situation 
which  is  adapted  to  passive  rather 
than  active  learning. 

No  program  offers  to  young  chil¬ 
dren  more  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
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opment  of  good  work  habits,  group  co¬ 
operation,  and  understanding  of  their 
own  environment  and  functioning  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  it,  than  a  program  of 
housekeeping,  the  most  exciting  part 
of  which  is  the  cooking.  Almost  every 
school  has  some  kind  of  a  stove,  some¬ 
where,  whieh  could  be  used  for  the 
actual  cooking.  Better  than  a  school 
stove,  however,  is  a  classroom  stove 
however  simple  —  a  gas  plate,  or  a 
good-sized  electric  plate  —  with  an 
oven  that  can  be  placed  on  it.  A  piece 
of  oil  cloth,  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  carefully  put  away,  a  plate,  a 
measuring  cup,  a  paring  knife,  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  a  tablespoon,  a  bowl  are  enough 
equipment  for  a  child  for  the  usual 
program.  Dish  pans,  towels,  dish 
cloths  are  necessary  for  the  cleaning- 
up.  The  organization  of  the  materials 
ib  extremely  important.  The  children 
should  be  able  to  get  their  things  and 
to  put  them  away — properly  washed 
and  dried.  A  regular  routine  should 
be  established  in  the  very  beginning, 
such  as: 

1.  Scrub  hands  with  soap. 

2.  Put  on  aprons. 

3.  Get  equipment. 

4.  Read  recipe. 

Each  teacher’s  routine  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  depending  upon  her  resources. 
The  children  find  the  making  of  the 
aprons  very  exciting.  And  after  a 
trip  to  a  big  kitchen  where  men  cooks 
with  high  white  caps  are  seen  stirring 
in  huge  copper  kettles  over  great 
stoves,  the  boys  feel  justified  in  acting 
as  interested  as  they  really  are. 

The  age  of  the  children  determines 
somewhat  the  things  chosen  for  the 
cooking,  and  the  study  and  discussion 
which  follow  each  thing  is  limitless  in 
scope  if  handled  by  an  imaginative 


teacher.  If  the  class  is  studying 
grains,  all  kinds  of  breads  can  be 
made.  Yeast  fascinates  children.  A 
seven-year-old  child  in  one  class  lifted 
the  towel  which  covered  her  small  pat 
of  bread  and  gasped  as  she  beheld  the 
dough  filling  the  bowl,  “Oh,  look,  who 
puffed  it  up  like  that  just  over  night.” 
Whole  wheat  bread,  white  bread,  rye 
bread,  raisin  bread  followed  each  other 
without  the  interest  flagging.  Tripe 
to  a  bread  factory,  a  ship  unloading 
grain,  a  flour  mill,  a  nearby  grocery 
store  give  the  children  first-hand  in¬ 
formation.  ^fagnifying  glasses,  ency¬ 
clopedias,  booklets  supplied  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  millers,  supplement  clase 
explorations.  The  cultivation  of  grains 
lead  into  geography,  climate  and 
transportation.  The  measuring  and 
weighing,  doubling  and  dividing,  give 
experience  w’ith  numbers.  Writing 
the  recipes  and  making  individual 
recipe  books  give  zest  to  writing  les¬ 
sons.  But  most  satisfying  of  all  to 
the  seven-year-old  child  is  to  eat  his 
own  bread!  The  young  child’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  possessing  that  which  he  has 
made  can  lie  indulged  to  his  complete 
satisfaction  when  he  eats  the  product 
of  his  work  and  finds  it  good.  Can¬ 
ning,  preserving,  making  jams  and 
jellies,  is  another  whole  field  suitable 
for  seven-year-old  children,  ^filk  and 
its  many  uses  is  still  another  field  for 
exploration  and  study  and  almost  ev¬ 
ery  community  has  available  first-hand 
material  for  this.  And  what  could 
make  children  happier  than  custards, 
puddings  and  ice-cream  ? 

The  cooking,  however,  is  not  the 
only  activity  in  a  housekeeping  pro¬ 
gram.  Children  love  to  shine  and 
polish — silver,  brasses,  floors.  A  soap 
jelly  with  whiting  stirred  in  to  make 
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a  paste  is  a  cheap  and  adequate  polish 
for  table  service  and  metals  that  need 
a  shine.  Sweeping,  cleaning,  dusting, 
washing  windows  and  woodwork  are 
all  types  of  work  which  are  eagerly 
attacked  by  children  and  are  a  most 
practical  means  of  teaching  them  the 
science  of  home-making.  A  crib  can 
be  used  to  teach  the  art  of  bed-making. 
A  child  takes  the  greatest  pride  in  put¬ 
ting  the  sheets  on  straight  and  even, 
and  often  as  a  result  of  this  school 
interest  takes  upon  herself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  making  her  own  bed  at 
home. 

It  seems  advisable  to  do  the  house¬ 
keeping  things  at  school  before  chil¬ 
dren  have  come  to  regard  them  as 
drudgery.  At  the  age  of  seven  they 
enjoy  the  whole  activity,  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  doing,  the  cleaning  up,  the 
washing  and  ironing.  They  accept 
the  monotonies  along  with  the  excite¬ 
ments,  and  boys  and  girls  alike  can 
produce  a  satisfactory  work  product 
within  the  time  limits  that  a  seven- 
year-old’s  interest  can  last. 

In  the  class  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  trip  to  a  hotel  kitchen,  the 


following  class  story  was  prepared  by 
the  group  and  used  as  reading  ma¬ 
terial  : 

Thb  Hotel  Kitchen 
Tall  men 

With  high  white  caps, 

White  shirts. 

White  pants 
And  white  aprons, 

Standing  by  high  black  ovens. 
Watching  pies, 

Pulling  out  pies. 

Laying  them  down  on  a  hot  table. 

One  man  standing  at  the  side. 

Three  big  copper  pots. 

Big  things,  golden. 

Half  of  a  pot  shining 
And  half  of  it  not. 

Standing  on  a  low  grate. 

Steam  rising 

And  the  pots  turning  black  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

Vegetable  soup. 

A  long  row  of  stoves — sort  of  silver. 
Very  hot. 

A  cook  with  a  big  stick  like  a  fork. 
Sticking  in  the  fork 
To  see  if  it’s  finished. 

Under  big  copper  pots 
Little  red  and  blue  flames 
Zigzagging  up  and  down. 

One  disappears  and  another  one  comes. 
The  Lafayette  Hotel  Kitchen. 
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IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  until 
comparatively  recent  times  men 
and  women  as  a  race  have  been 
somewhat  credulous.  For  centuries 
important  decisions  and  procedures 
Lave  rested  on  a  foundation  of  uncer¬ 
tain  belief.  As  one  prominent  scien¬ 
tist  put  it  man  has  a  great  capacity 
for  belief  but  is  somewhat  apathetic 
about  testing  or  proving  his  assump¬ 
tions.  They  tend  to  carry  their  own 
warrant  and  are  not  always  subject  to 
serious  question.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  realm  of  child 
study.  Nearly  everyone  btdieves  he 
knows  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature  and  yet  w’hen  pinned  dowm 
can  give  no  objective,  psychological 
grounds  for  his  assumptions.  They 
are  often  based  on  naive  belief  ac¬ 
quired  through  indoctrination  or  the 
maelstrom  of  unanalyzed  experience. 
Original  Nature  of  Children 
So  it  has  come  about  that  a  good 
many  parents  are  possessors  of  vari¬ 
ous  unverified  opinions  concerning  the 
basic  natures  of  their  children.  Some 
still  believe  with  the  medieval  church 
that  the  babe  comes  into  the  world 
possessed  of  an  evil  moral  nature  that 
tends  only  toward  perverseness  in  be¬ 
havior.  They  recognize  little  or  no 
good  in  the  child’s  disposition  and  nat¬ 
urally  conclude  as  did  the  early  Cal¬ 
vinists  that  the  logical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  character  development  lies 
in  a  program  of  rigid  domination  and 
strict  discipline.  Evidently  they  hope 
to  prevent  by  force  the  growth  of  al¬ 
leged  undesirable  tendencies  which  by 


nature  seek  expression.  It  probablj 
does  not  occur  to  these  individual 
that  the  basic  nature  of  children  eta 
lie  investigated  objectively  and  that 
such  a  procedure  might  reveal  the  ab- 
.sence  in  infants  of  any  innate  moral 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand  some  people  who 
pride  themselves  that  they  are  up-to- 
date  have  come  to  believe  with  Rous¬ 
seau  that  when  the  child  comes  from 
the  hand  of  his  maker  he  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  good  and  virtuous.  They  con¬ 
clude  that  the  infant  has  within  him¬ 
self  the  ingredients  es.sential  to  the 
ultimate  unfolding  of  a  symmetrical  i 
character.  Naturally  they  come  to  the  | 
conclusion  that  the  child’s  inborn  | 
tendencies  should  not  be  interfered  ^ 
with  or  hampered  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Obviously  this  view  commits 
them  to  a  regime  of  parental  indul¬ 
gence  and  pampering  which  is  likely 
to  l)e  the  bane  of  their  more  conserva¬ 
tive  neighlwrs.  Their  children  not  ’ 
unnaturally  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
ordained  by  God  to  be  the  superiors 
of  their  associates.  They  learn  to 
dominate  their  parents  and  run  into 
all  kinds  of  difficulty  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  with  neighborhood  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  be 
subservient.  Such  children  frequently 
become  bullies  and  braggards. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  ex¬ 
treme  and  conflicting  beliefs  about 
child  nature  are  only  assumption! 
which  enjoy  no  psychological  validity. 
They  frequently  rest  on  un  analyzed 
indoctrinations  which  themselves  need 
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unbiased  scrutiny.  But  this  easy-go¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  unverified  theories 
does  explain  to  some  extent  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  inconsistencies  of  parents. 
We  might  as  well  recognize  that  as 
fathers  and  mothers  we  are  often  in 
greater  need  of  education  in  the  field 
of  human  behavior  problems  than  are 
our  children.  One  investigator,  Wick- 
man,  has  shown  that  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  produce  rather  than  recon¬ 
struct  problem  children. 

Extremes  ix  Control  of  Children 

Naturally  extremes  in  belief  lead  to 
extremes  in  treatment  and  extremes  in 
treatment  often  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
undesirable  and  anti-social  forms  of 
thought  and  action.  Cruelty  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  domination  frequently 
caused  timid  ehildren  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  introspective  and  tend  de¬ 
cidedly  to  develop  automatons  who  are 
forced  by  their  lack  of  decision  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bidding  of  less  submissive  asso¬ 
ciates.  In  common  parlance  they  are 
said  to  lack  a  “mind  of  their  own.” 
Such  individuals  cannot  meet  the  vig¬ 
orous  competition  of  complex  modern 
life  and  are  thus  often  found  among 
the  ranks  of  delinquents  and  depend¬ 
ents. 

In  the  case  of  more  vigorous  youth 
harsh  treatment  frequently  results  in 
the  engendering  of  bitterness  and  re¬ 
sentment  which  in  turn  is  known  to 
lead  to  thoughts  and  acts  of  revenge. 
It  should  be  clear  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  demanding  overt  compli¬ 
ance  to  commands  when  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  such  compulsion  is 
an  experience  of  inner  hatred.  This 
is  the  very  attitude  which  leads  to 
crime  and  delinquency.  It  is  only 
natural  that  one  who  has  no  security 
or  feeling  of  belonging  should  resort 
to  anti-social  behavior.  In  such  a  case 


the  individual  is  merely  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  illegitimately  the  life  satisfaction 
which  he  has  been  denied  legitimately. 
In  other  words  there  are  certain  basic 
needs  or  wants  that  are  demanded  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  organism  and 
when  these  are  denied  defense  (lies, 
stealing,  etc.)  behavior  results.  Chil- 
-dren  are  merely  striving  to  realize 
these  needs  and  naturally  circumvent 
social  endorsements  when  too  exces¬ 
sively  thwarted. 

Pampered  children  often  come  to 
l)elieve  that  they  are  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  superior  and  subse¬ 
quently  proceed  to  become  the  masters 
of  their  parents.  When  their  rule  is 
<]uestioned  they  attempt  to  pretend 
illness  or  to  project  their  shortcomings 
on  to  someone  else.  Children  who  are 
thus  inflated  in  their  own  estimation 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  integrate 
harmoniously  with  other  boys  and 
girls  in  the  neighborhood.  The  indif¬ 
ference  and  hostility  of  other  children, 
who  are  not  in  the  slightest  interested 
in  accepting  a  dictator,  may  drive  the 
favored  child  to  withdraw  eventually 
from  the  rebuffs  of  community  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  shelter  and  security  of 
father  or  mother. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  “fixations” 
( excessive  love)  on  parents  are  some¬ 
times  developed.  They  of  course  pre¬ 
vent  the  normal  process  of  weaning 
from  parents  in  favor  of  childhood  as¬ 
sociates  and  eventually  to  a  normal  in¬ 
terest  in  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Witness  the  individuals  who  have 
elected  to  remain  single  and  with  their 
parents  to  the  exclusion  of  marriage 
and  normal  family  life. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  find 
pampered  children  who  have  become 
exceedingly  disrespectful  of  their  in¬ 
dulgent  and  doting  parents.  Children 
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do  not  respond  to  undue  domination 
but  they  admire  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  not  only  kind  but  “firm”  with 
them.  Restraint  is  essential  in  the 
education  of  children. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge  it  is  unintelli¬ 
gent  to  think  of  the  basic  nature  of 
man  as  being  wholly  bad  or  entirely 
good.  Both  tendencies  appear  as  the 
result  of  definite  causes  and  can  to 
some  extent  be  controlled.  It  becomes 
the  business  of  parents  to  learn  how 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  to  incite  the  latter  into  ac¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  we  know  children  pos¬ 
sess  no  native  “moral  faculty”  but 
get  their  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  from  the  early  home  and  school 
experiences  which  they  encounter. 

The  Basic  Nature  of  Children 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
it  follows  that  parents  who  hope  to 
deal  consistently  with  human  nature 
are  thrown  back  on  the  necessity  of 
understanding  the  basic  characteris¬ 
tics  of  childhood  as  they  are  known  to 
psychologists  today.  We  must  realize 
that  the  child  is  a  reacting  organism 
possessed  of  definite  needs  that  must 
be  realized  to  a  temperaie  extent  if  it 
is  to  grow  symmetrically.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  child  as  being  funda¬ 
mentally  either  virtuous  or  depraved 
we  might  well  admit  that  we  know 
little  about  its  original  moral  nature 
and  subsequently  proceed  to  regard  it 
as  raw  material  conditioned  by  defi¬ 
nite  wants  and  desires  that  should  be 
understood  as  amenable  to  modifica¬ 
tion  and  learning  by  the  principle  of 
causation  working  in  the  environment. 
Incidentally  as  parents  we  must  assist 
in  the  production  of  causes  designed 
to  elicit  the  desired  effects.  This  is  in 


accord  with  the  unalterable  principle 
that  we  reap  what  we  sow.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  know  how  to  sow. 

While  it  is  frequently  extremdj 
difficult  to  know  just  what  to  say  or 
do  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
children,  there  is  no  particular  mys¬ 
tery  about  their  fundamental  natures, 
at  least  as  far  as  their  primary  organ¬ 
ism  needs  are  concerned.  So  far  as 
present  knowledge  serves  us  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  about  as  follows. 

Children  come  into  this  w’orld  eht^ 
acterized  by  certain  physical  struc¬ 
tures  and  an  intimate  social  nature 
that  demand  material  and  what  we 
might  call  psychological  satisfactions, 
respectively.  These  satisfactions  are 
obtainable  in  the  environment  but  do 
not  accrue  automatically;  they  must 
be  sought  in  a  none  too  benign  world. 
The  needs  in  question  though  inte^ 
related,  can  be  classified  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  as  (1)  organic,  (2)  social, 
and  (3)  psychological. 

(1)  It  is  apparent  that  the  body 
must  have  food,  w’ater,  freedom  frwn 
pain  and  disease,  freedom  from  exces¬ 
sive  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  etc.  If  these 
ingredients  and  legitimate  satisfac¬ 
tions  are  not  forthcoming,  or  pre¬ 
vented  as  the  case  may  be,  the  organ¬ 
ism  disintegrates  physically  and  may 
ultimately  perish.  A  few  moments’ 
reflection  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
much  of  man’s  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activity  is  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  task  of  supplying  these 
wants  or  legitimate  needs.  They  are 
imperative  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

(2)  It  seems  equally  evident  that 
the  child  possesses  a  nature  that  calls 
for  certain  social  satisfactions.  He  is 
in  a  world  of  people  and  depends  upon 
many  of  them  for  his  emotional  health. 
It  is  generally  agreed  among  psycholih 


gista  that  the  child  soon  learns  to  crave  satisfaction  and  moral  behavior  should 
personal  affection,  recognition,  social  be  made  satisfying, 
approval,  success,  and  the  sense  of  be-  It  should  be  clear  that  extremes  in 
ing  wanted.  Basically,  these  factors  discipline  fall  down  because  they  do 
apell  security — the  goal  of  individuals  not  harmonize  wdth  these  fundamental 
and  nations.  These  drives  are  intense  facts  of  nature.  The  brow-beaten 
and  positively  demand  a  reasonable  child  who  has  no  sense  of  belonging 
amount  of  consummation.  When  they  and  who  is  thus  without  the  much- 
are  thwarted  too  continuously  the  so-  desired  security  becomes  starved  emo* 
cial-emotional  side  of  child  nature  dis-  tionally  and  fails  to  develop  a  confi- 
integrates  and  falls  into  maladjust-  dent  and  optimistic  view  of  life.  Con- 
ment  just  as  surely  as  does  the  physi-  versely,  the  indulged  youngster  is 
cal  organism  when  impoverished.  This  given  too  much  security,  an  overdose 
fact  is  the  key  to  an  explanation  of  of  affection,  and  as  a  consequence  fails 
much  of  the  social  pathology  in  our  ^o  develop  cooperation,  magnanimity, 
civilization.  All  individuals,  includ-  similar  social  qualities  that  we 

ing  children,  crave  social  recc^^ition  commonly  associate  with  the  well-inte- 
and  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  ^H'ated  person. 

when  these  are  not  forthcoming  after  (3)  In  addition  to  physical  and 
reasonable  effort  to  secure  them,  the  social  needs  the  child  craves  a  reason- 
one  concerned  naturally  resorts  to  all  amount  of  freedom  to  work  out 

kinds  of  escape  (lies,  deceit,  running  creative  projects  and  plans 

away,  etc.)  mechanisms  and  deceitful  ^  ^  active  in  his  play  life.  Men- 

forms  of  behavior  designed  to  realize  hygienists  have  said  much  about 
at  least  a  substitute  satisfaction.  Such  ^kese  wants  and  frequently  call  them 
is  the  nature  of  man.  “psychological”  drives  as  contrasted 

r».  ,  .  ,  v  ,  I  with  the  “social”  urges  for  friends 

Kight  here  lies  a  partial  explana-  ,  ,  ,  ,  r 

.•  X  >1-  j  V  ui  nnd  happy  home  relations, 

tion  of  children  8  lies  and  probably 

much  of  their  cheating  in  school.  There  is  then  a  goodly  amount  of 
They  feel  themselves  hard  pressed  for  knowledge  concerning  the 

approval  and  naturally  resort  to  false-  children  which,  if  fol- 

hood  to  cover  up  their  shortcomings.  '>'<** 

Thev  are  merely  trving  to  find  an  out-  "f  childhood.  While  pro^ 

let  for  their  craving  for  approval  and  chdd  tehavior  are  admittedly 

.  ,  .  ,1  ^  complex,  intelligent  procedures  based 

to  keep  in  reasonable  satisfactory  (to  ^  g 

,  X  j.  on  an  understanding  of  causation  in 

them)  adjustment  with  their  immedi-  ,  ,  -r.  ,  -n 

^  TT  .  .  general  and  specihc  child  nature  in 

ate  surroundings.  How  important  it  j, „,o,„allT  put  us  rea¬ 
ls  that  adults  provide  them  with  hap-  dear  regard  ing  the 

py,  stimulating  home  and  school  expo-  y,  i,  obviously 

riences  that  are  calculated,  in  terms  ,|,p  gjl  of  us  to  study  to  he- 

of  cause  and  effect,  to  produce  honest  come  approved  and  to  leave  no  atone 

behavior.  In  short,  right  conduct  can-  unturned  to  regulate  the  conditions 

not  be  demanded ;  it  must  be  won.  under  which  our  children  are  “molded 

Children  are  “set”  by  nature  to  seek  and  fashioned”  for  effective  living. 
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WITHIN  the  past  three  years  I 
have  published  two  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  certain 
experiments  in  culture  which  I  have 
been  making  with  groups  of  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  in  a  southern 
cotton-mill  village  where  I  am  teach¬ 
ing.  In  these  articles  I  set  forth  the 
ideals  and  purposes  which  motivated, 
actuated,  and  permeated  the  study- 
club  I  had  organized  and  through 
which  I  was  working:  “To  bring 
sweetness  and  light  to  Fairfax,  and 
to  bring  it  abundantly”;  “To  prove 
that  cotton-mill  youth  is  as  receptive 
to  culture,  and  as  appreciative  of  it, 
as  any  other  social  group”;  “To  help 
make  of  Fairfax  an  ideal  industrial 
community,  where  its  people,  even 
though  they  are  spinning  and  weaving 
and  dyeing,  may  enjoy  in  very  large 
measure  the  good  things  of  a  good 
life.” 

Then  the  articles  outlined  the  meth¬ 
ods  that  were  being  pursued  and  the 
results  that  were  being  accomplished. 
The  boys  and  girls  met  for  two  hours 
one  night  every  week.  They  studied 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  musi¬ 
cians,  artists,  and  writers;  they  read 
the  great  classics,  and  played  phono¬ 
graph  records  of  the  great  operas  and 
sonatas;  they  discussed  politics,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  philosophy;  they  made  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  various  professions,  they 
debated  the  many  live  issues  of  the 
day,  and  they  contributed  their  own 
amateurish  efforts  in  music  and  art. 
They  had  read  “Jean  Christophe,” 


“Growth  of  the  Soil,”  and  “The 
World’s  Illusion”;  they  could  whistle 
or  sing,  almost  in  their  entireties,  “II 
Trovatore,”  “Faust,”  and  “La  Bo- 
heme”;  they  could  discuss  socialism, 
eugenics,  and  Buchmanism.  They 
were  preparing  very  definitely  for 
their  life  work.  Some  of  them  had 
already  sold  contributions  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  —  articles,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
Fairfax,  so  soon,  was  beginning  to 
flower. 

Following  publication  of  “Culture 
in  a  Mill  Village,”  and  “Bringing 
Culture  to  Alabama,”  letters  poured 
in  from  many  sources  and  places. 
Letters  of  commendation,  and  letters 
of  inquiry;  letters  from  educators,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  capitalists;  letters  urging  me 
to  keep  up  the  good  work,  have 
courage,  and  carry  on.  Because  of 
my  own  convictions  in  the  matter, 
and  because  of  these  encouraging  let¬ 
ters,  and  because  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  were  working  so  earnestly 
and  enthusiastically — storing  up  such 
a  wealth  of  proud  knowledge  about 
Art  and  Life,  Men  and  Affairs,  the 
Past  and  Present  —  I  was  actually 
deluded  into  believing  that,  through 
my  efforts,  at  least  one  cotton-mill 
village  in  America  was  acquiring  cul¬ 
ture. 

Of  course,  and  as  every  wise  man 
knows,  I  had  made  the  mistake, 
pointed  out  by  Matthew  Arnold  in 
“Culture  and  Anarchy,”  of  regarding 
culture  as  having  its  origin  in  “curi¬ 
osity”  only;  I  had  permitted  myself 
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to  look  upon  culture  as  something 
wholly  subjective,  associated  very 
largely  with  the  European  past;  at 
best  I  had  thought  of  it,  especially 
for  these  young  friends  of  mine,  as 
being  founded  “solely  on  the  scientific 
passion  for  knowing.”  As  to  the  view 
I  should  have  taken,  as  to  the  aims 
and  purposes  I  should  have  declared, 
1  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
Dr.  Arnold  himself: 

“But  there  is  of  culture  another  view 
...  a  view  in  which  all  the  love  of  our 
neighbor,  the  impulses  towards  action, 
help,  and  beneficence,  the  desire  for  re¬ 
moving  human  error,  clearing  human 
confusion,  and  diminishing  human  mis¬ 
ery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the 
world  better  and  happier  than  we  found 
it, — motives  eminently  such  as  are  called 
social, — come  in  as  part  of  the  grounds 
of  culture,  and  the  main  and  pre-eminent 
part.  Culture  is  then  properly  described 
not  as  having  its  origin  in  curiosity,  but 
as  having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfec¬ 
tion:  it  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It 
moves  by  the  force,  not  merely  or  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure 
knowledge,  but  also  of  the  moral  and 
social  passion  for  doing  good.  As,  in 
the  first  view  of  it,  we  took  for  its 
worthy  motto  Montesquieu’s  words:  ‘To 
render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  in¬ 
telligent!’  so,  in  the  second  view  of  it, 
there  is  no  better  motto  which  it  can 
have  than  these  words  of  Bishop  Wilson : 
‘To  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  pre¬ 
vail!’” 

Now’,  not  any  further  than  this,  is 
this  paper  to  be  an  attempt  at  another 
essay  on  culture ;  not  even  a  comment 
upon  the  very  up-to-date  criticism 
written  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  1869. 
This  is  to  be  a  simple  account  of  the 
new  approach  that  is  now  being  made 
in  my  continued  effort  to  bring  cul¬ 
ture  to  a  group  of  cotton-mill  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  South.  Before  I  begin, 
however,  I  should  like  to  apologize 


for  my  past  mistake,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  to  say,  on  the  other,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  true  culture  needs  to 
be  brought,  always,  to  one  group  of 
children  the  same  as  another,  and  that 
the  methods  of  bringing  it  will,  in 
each  case,  be  very  much  the  same. 

This  year,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Culture  Club  meetings,  I  asked  the 
boys  and  girls  to  make  up  their  own 
definitions  of  this  rather  formidable 
and  yet  most  highly  esteemed  term. 
I  did  this  without  indicating  in  the 
least  that  there  would  be  a  change  in 
our  program  and  policy.  To  begin 
with,  of  course,  the  members  gave  the 
usual  stereotyped  answers:  “By  be¬ 
ing  cultured  we  mean  a  weU-educated 
person;  a  well-mannered  person;  one 
who  understands  and  appreciates  the 
fine  arts;  one  who  knows  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions;  one  who  is  gentle,  re¬ 
fined,  and  elegant;  one  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  best,  etc.”  To  all 
this  I  said,  “Yes,  a  cultured  person 
should  certainly  be  that,  but  much, 
much  more.” 

Gradually  the  new  definitions  began 
to  filter  through:  “A  cultured  person 
is  deeply  and  actively  interested  in 
making  his  commimity  a  Christian 
community;  a  cultured  person  has  a 
worthy  aim  in  life  to  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  gives  his  best  efforts;  a  cul¬ 
tured  person  knowrs  how  to  lead,  how 
to  follow,  how  to  co-operate;  a  cul¬ 
tured  person  is  industrious,  thrifty, 
and  unselfish;  a  cultured  person  gives 
much  attention  to  health;  a  cultured 
person  has  a  high  consideration  for 
others;  a  cultured  person  is  genuinely 
interested  in  his  less-fortunate  fel- 
lowman ;  a  cultured  person  is  one  who 
is  prepared  to  do  a  definite  piece  of 
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work  for  the  world,  and  who  does  this 
work,  not  only  to  earn  his  bread,  but 
to  serve  his  brother;  a  cultured  per^ 
son  is  one  with  a  pleasing  personality, 
a  graciously-dignified  manner,  and  a 
strong  character.”  This,  and  much 
more,  of  course;  but  this  was  enough 
to  precipitate  a  decided  change  of 
program  and  policy. 

“Well,  then,  a  cultured  person  is  a 
Christian,  too,”  declared  Mary.  “Not 
necessarily  so,”  argued  Bill.  “A  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  or  even  an  infidel,  might 
be  cultured.  So  far,  we  have  not  said 
anything  that  anyone  could  really  ob¬ 
ject  to ;  but  your  definition  would  pre¬ 
vent  our  regarding  a  lot  of  beings  as 
being  cultured,  Mary.”  “Yes,”  com¬ 
mented  Jane.  “Mary’s  answer  has 
something  narrow  about  it  that  I  don’t 
like.”  “All  right,  then,  we’ll  leave  that 
out,”  assented  Mary.  ‘TBut  if  anybody 
will  live  up  to  these  ‘rules’  we  are  mak¬ 
ing,  I  think  he  will  please  God  mighty 
well  by  what  he  does,  regardless  of 
what  he  says  he  does  not  believe.” 

“But  it  is  not  enough,”  many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  quickly  decided,  “to 
study  music  and  art;  it  is  not  enough 
to  study  good  manners,  good  English, 
and  good  taste;  it  is  not  enough  to 
cultivate  the  voice,  to  read  books,  and 
to  hear  good  music.  That  is  not  true 
culture !”  “No,  that  is  only  a  part  of 
true  culture,”  I  replied,  “but  it  is  a 
part,  and  we  must  not  neglect  that  — 
we  must  keep  up  our  cultural  studies. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  give  much 
attention  to  this  other.  And,  as  you 
can  readily  see,”  I  told  them,  “this 
business  of  becoming  cultured  is  a 
life-long  process,  and  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
a  club,  through  a  school,  through  a 
church,  or  through  a  home  —  but 
through  them  all;  through  every  ac- 


V| 

tivity  and  relationship  where  hunuB  ■ 
beings  are  concerned,”  With  this  ea^  i 
one  seemed  to  agree;  and  with  that 
much  settled  we  were  ready  to  go. 

Our  first  venture  was  to  offer  our 
club  to  the  entire  high  school.  We 
offered  to  bring  our  program  into  the 
schoolrooms  and  work  out  our  plans 
there  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
daily  activities.  Young  people  are  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  try  almost  any  new 
thing,  so  our  new  proposal  met  with 
a  hearty  acceptance.  Next,  we  had  to 
change  the  “curriculum”  —  our  part 
of  it,  at  least.  Regular  lessons,  ol 
course;  but  lessons  also  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  leadership,  and  project-planning; 
lessons  in  good  manners,  good  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  good  endeavors;  lessons  in  | 
practical  citizenship,  community  serv-  = 
ice,  and  neighborliness ;  lessons  in  ev-  | 
eryday  health,  everyday  morals,  and 
everyday  ethics.  But  lessons  by  do-  j 
ing,  through  participation;  not  lessons  ! 
by  reciting,  through  drill.  Every  mem-  ' 
l)er  of  every  class  was  put  “on  his 
own  to  do  and  be  his  best  in  speech, 
manner,  and  act”;  and  the  teacher 
w'as  to  give  every  opportunity  possible 
for  practical  application  of  the  new 
program. 

At  last  we  have  the  whole  thing 
clicking  nicely.  Every  Monday  a 
new  group  of  reporters  are  appointed 
whose  duty  it  is  to  compile  the  events 
and  activities  of  the  past  week.  Ser¬ 
mons,  books,  pictures,  and  radio  pro-  > 
grams  are  reviewed,  commented  upon,  ! 
and  announced.  During  the  week  — 
at  school,  “at  home  and  abroad”  — 
good  manners  and  bad  manners  are 
tabulated,  and  these  items  are  read  off 
on  certain  days.  Instances  of  co-op¬ 
erative  effort  among  the  pupils,  ex-  j 
amples  of  spontaneous  leadership,  and  I 
good  sportsmanship  deeds  are  recorded  j 
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and  reported.  Grammatical  errors, 
mispronunciations,  unusual  words, 
phrases,  and  references,  important 
events,  —  these,  too,  are  listed  and 
called  out  regularly.  And  all  through 
the  week,  items  pertaining  to  health, 
to  morals,  to  any  phase  of  community 
life  —  to  any  problem  whatsoever  — 
these  are  given  preference  over  the 
assigned  lesson  for  the  day;  and  full 
discussion  follows. 

The  pupils  bring  to  class  newspaper 
and  magazine  clippings  on  almost  ev¬ 
ery  conceivable  subject ;  these  they 
read  aloud  or  discuss,  and  then  their 
classmates  make  their  comments.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  public  speaking  is  accomplished 
almost  unconsciously ;  and  already 
raucous,  throaty  voices,  and  lazy,  slo¬ 
venly  pronunciations  are  beginning  to 
disappear  in  many  instances.  Gradu¬ 
ally  these  boys  and  girls  have  widened 
their  interests  until  nothing  short  of 
daily  readings  of  editorials,  and  care¬ 
ful  surveys  of  the  weekly  reviews  will 
satisfy  these  youngsters  who  want  to 
know  about  Sanctions,  the  settlement 
of  the  Consumers’  Research  Strike, 
and  the  decision  of  the  American 
Olympics  Committee — as  well  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues.  They  are  beginning  to 
see  their  own  community  in  a  new 
light,  and  they  are  already  saying 
what  needs  to  be  done,  what  should  be 
done  —  and  what  will  be  done,  tomor¬ 
row.  Xot  contented  with  talking 
only,  they  are  beginning  to  work  ac¬ 
tively,  practically  —  in  their  small 
way  —  through  their  various  young 
j>eople’s  organizations  for  a  better 
Fairfax. 

One  group  is  occupied  just  now  in 
making  a  study  of  Peace  and  War. 
When  this  subject  came  up,  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  expressed  them¬ 


selves  as  being  pacifists;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the 
question.  Dr.  Holmes’  sermon,  “The 
Unknown  Soldier  Speaks,”  was  read 
in  the  group  meeting.  Two  pupils 
are  busy,  now,  preparing  digests  of 
the  recent  articles  by  Dr.  Wilkins  and 
Dr.  Page  on,  “Shall  We  Sign  the 
Pacifist  Pledge  ?”  Another  group  is 
studying  distribution  —  “the  problem 
in  economics,”  according  to  their  text¬ 
book,  “which  is  the  most  difficult  to 
solve  and  the  one  farthest  from  solu¬ 
tion.” 

One  can  never  tell  what  the  “lesson 
for  the  day”  may  be  mostly  about. 
The  interests  of  the  children  are  al¬ 
ways  allowed  to  predominate.  And 
their  interests  are  beginning  to  touch 
life,  for  them,  at  many  new  and  very 
focal  points.  They  have  stopped 
“forking  down  their  meat  without 
asking  questions.”  And,  at  the  same 
time,  these  youngsters  are  beginning 
to  find  a  lot  of  new  things  to  do.  And 
they  like  to  talk  about  doing  them. 
They  are  beginning  to  read  much  and 
to  think  much  that  might  surprise 
their  elders.  And  they  want  to  ex¬ 
press  and  objectify  their  new  ideas. 
Surprisingly,  perhaps,  but  they  call 
all  this,  very  naturally,  culture;  and 
they  say  they  like  it.  “The  word  no 
longer  has  a  sissy  or  sanctimonious  or 
snooty  sound  to  it,”  as  one  boy  ex- 
pre.ssed  it. 

“Culture  seems  to  do  away  with 
classes;  to  make  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  known  in  the  world  current 
everywhere;  to  make  all  men  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light,  where 
they  may  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them  it¬ 
self,  freely, — nourished  and  not  bound 
by  them.  This  is  the  social  idea;  and 
the  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles 
of  equality.  .  .  .  He  who  works  for 
sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  rea¬ 
son  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.” 


A  STUDY  OF  EMERSON’S  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION 

Virginia  Watman 

BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
set  forth  Emerson’s  philosophy 
of  education  as  may  be  dravni 
from  comments  in  his  Journals  and 
from  his  published  essays.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  education  of  the  child,  or  the  ele¬ 
mentary  period;  of  the  youth,  or  sec¬ 
ondary  period ;  and  of  the  young  man, 
or  college  period.  In  each  period,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  Emerson’s  edu¬ 
cational  aims  for  that  level,  his  com¬ 
ments  upon  subject  matter,  texts, 
teaching  procedure,  and  discipline. 

Material  for  this  paper  is  from  the 
Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
edited  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  and  from  the  Complete  Writings 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  published 
by  W’m.  H.  Wise  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Development  of  “Bias”  or 
Individuality. 

Emerson  looks  upon  each  child  as 
a  new  creation,  a  distinct  embodiment 
of  the  Divine;  hence,  the  purpose  of 
home  and  school  must  be  the  finding 
and  nurturing  of  this  spark  of  indi¬ 
viduality  or  “bias”  which  seta  each 
child  apart  from  all  others. 

That  tendency  on  the  part  of  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  to  impose  their  ideas 
and  ideals  upon  children  is  condemned 
as  a  low  self-love.  “I  suffer  whenever 
I  see  that  common  sight  of  a  parent  or 
senior  imposing  his  opinion  and  way 

1  Complete  Works  of  Bmeraon,  p.  988. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  990. 

•  Journal  9  (1883),  p.  820. 


of  thinking  on  a  young  soul  to  whicJi 
they  are  totally  unfit.  Cannot  we  let 
people  be  themselves  and  enjoy  life 
in  their  owm  way.  You  are  trying  to 
make  another  you.  One’s  enough.”* 

This  philosophy,  however,  by  no 
means  implies  a  laissez  faire  attitude 
upon  the  part  of  adults.  “The  two 
points  in  a  boy’s  training  are,  to  keep 
his  naturel  and  train  off  all  but  that: 
— to  keep  his  naturel,  but  stop  off  his 
uproar,  f(X)ling  and  horseplay: — keep 
his  nature  and  arm  it  with  knowledge 
in  the  very  direction  in  which  it  points. 
Here  are  the  two  capital  facts.  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Drill.”  ^ 

Growth  Through  Play. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
of  these  objectives,  Emerson  urges  nor¬ 
mal  physical  gro\\ih  through  health¬ 
ful  play.  “Nature  wishes  to  grow, 
and  to  grow  unobserved ;  so  she  allures 
the  child  out  of  doors,  and  puts  a 
hoop  and  a  ball  in  his  hands ;  then  he 
forgets  himself,  and  rushes  into  the 
conditions  of  growth,  and  comes  in  to 
his  supper  hungry,  and  off  then  to 
solid  sleep,  and  grows  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night  like  a  cornfield.”* 

“To  grow  unobserved.”  Thisaoems 
to  bo  one  of  the  cardinal  principali  of 
Emerson’s  scheme  of  education  ibt  the 
small  child.  Perhaps  its  roots  are  in 
his  ow’n  boyhood,  when  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  surveillance,  at  first  of  a  Puri¬ 
tanical  father,  and  later,  of  an  ex- 
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ftinhitlOllS  Aliut^  l©ft  llttl©  op* 
portunity  for  normal  development. 
Years  later  he  wrote  in  his  Journal 
the  comment :  “The  advantage  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  always  with  those  children 
who  slip  into  life  without  being 
objects  of  notice.”*  Again,  thirteen 
years  later,  he  makes  this  notation: 
“Education  should  leave  the  child  ob¬ 
scure  in  his  youth ;  protected  so,  as  the 
green  apple  in  its  crude  state.”® 

Habit  Formation 

Education  for  Emerson’s  own  three 
children  was  not,  however,  all  romping 
unmolested  in  sunny  meadows.  He 
believed  that  childhood  is  the  time  for 
establishing  certain  habits  which  are 
to  endure  throughout  life, — habits  of 
accuracy,  of  appreciation  for  litera¬ 
ture,  of  independent  thought  and 
moral  integrity.  So  these  habits  are 
established,  it  makes  little  difference 
what  facts  are  learned. 

The  Habit  of  Accuracy. 

To  the  acquiring  of  accuracy  Emer¬ 
son  believed  that  arithmetic  and  Latin 
grammar  were  most  useful.  He  wrote: 
“It  is  better  to  teach  a  child  arith¬ 
metic  and  Latin  grammar  than  rhet¬ 
oric  or  moral  philosophy  because  they 
require  exactitude  of  performance;  it 
is  certain  that  the  lesson  is  mastered, 
and  that  the  power  of  performance  is 
worth  more  than  the  knowledge.  He 
can  learn  anything  important  to  him 
now  that  the  power  to  learn  is  sfMJured ; 
as  mechanics  say,  when  one  has  learned 
the  use  of  tools,  it  is  easy  to  work  at 
a  new  craft.”  ® 

Thus,  by  placing  in  his  hands  the 

« Journal  8  (1884),  p.  490. 

•  Journal  7  (1847),  p.  319. 

•  Journal  8  (1851),  p.  165. 

T  Complete  Works  of  Emerson,  p.  991. 

•  Journal  9  (1869),  p.  252. 

•  Journal  8  (1850),  p.  129. 


tool  of  accuracy,  Emerson  would  pre¬ 
pare  the  boy  for  success  in  any  field 
of  endeavor  which  further  education 
or  the  demands  of  life  itself  might 
exact  of  him.  “Give  a  boy  accurate 
perceptions.  Teach  him  the  difference 
between  the  similar  and  the  same. 
Make  him  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  Pardon  in  him  no  blunder. 
Then  he  will  give  you  solid  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  long  as  he  lives.”  ^  No  sloven¬ 
liness  of  thought,  with  its  boon  com¬ 
panion,  haziness  of  expression,  is  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  teacher  of 
youth. 

The  Habit  of  Literary  Appreciation. 

A  second  habit  which  Emerson  be¬ 
lieved  should  be  established  in  child¬ 
hood  is  the  habit  of  appreciative  read¬ 
ing.  As  s(X)n  as  the  mechanics  of  ac¬ 
quiring  information  from  the  printed 
page  have  been  mastered,  he  would 
place  in  the  boy’s  hands  “imaginative 
books,”  —  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Homer,  of  whom  he  says, 
“A  boy  has  no  better  friend  or  influ¬ 
ence.”  *  He  laments  the  fact  that  the 
boys  of  his  own  time,  whom,  in  spite 
of  a  genuine  fondness  for  them,  he 
terms  “young  barbarians,”  “Knew 
nothing  but  football  until  they  went  to 
Latin  School  or  to  College,  and  at 
Cambridge  first  learned  the  names  of 
the  Laureates,  and  are  not  systemat¬ 
ically  drilled  from  childh(x>d  to  let¬ 
ters.”  ® 

Just  how  far  the  school  can  go  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  the  habit  of 
literary  appreciation  Emerson  does 
not  say.  Because  he  feels  that  this 
training  cannot  begin  t(X)  early,  much 
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of  the  responsibility  for  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  an  attitude  of  enjoyment  must 
rest  upon  the  home.  He  makes  this 
observation,  which  teachers  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  agree  is  all  too  true :  “I  find 
the  chance  for  appreciation  is  much 
increased  by  being  the  son  of  an  appre- 
ciator,  and  that  these  boys  who  grow 
up  are  caught  not  only  years  too  late, 
but  two  or  three  births  too  late.” 


The  Habit  of  Independent  Thought. 

A  third  habit  which  parents  and 
school  must  inculcate  is  that  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  its  companion, 
moral  integrity.  Even  a  tiny  child, 
he  believed,  may  be  taught  to  try  to 
solve  its  own  problems,  to  arrive  at 
its  own  conclusions.  This  goes  back 
to  Emerson’s  fundamental  belief  in 
the  Divinity  of  Man.  He  tells  of  a 
mother  of  his  acquaintance  who  “re¬ 
fuses  to  tell  her  children  whether  the 
act  was  right  or  wrong,  but  sends  them 
away  to  find  out  what  the  little  voice 
says;  and  at  night  they  shall  tell 
her.”  Thus,  she  avoids  imposing  her 
ideals  upon  the  minds  of  her  children, 
and  guides  them  in  judging  their  own 
actions. 

For  a  time  Emerson  was  highly 
enthusiastic  over  Bronson  Alcott’s 
experimental  school  for  young  chil¬ 
dren,  and  frequently  visited  there. 
Here  is  the  record  of  such  a  visit. 
“Yesterday  I  went  to  Mr.  Alcott’s 
school  and  heard  a  conversation  upon 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  I  thought  the 
experiment  of  engaging  young  chil¬ 
dren  upon  questions  of  taste  and  truth 
successful.  A  few  striking  things 
were  said  by  them.  I  felt  strongly 
as  I  watched  the  gradual  dawn  of 


thought  upon  the  minds  of  all,  thit 
to  truth  there  is  no  age  or  season.  It 
appears  or  it  does  not  appear,  and 
when  the  child  perceives  it,  he  is  no 
more  a  child;  age,  sex,  are  nothing; 
are  all  alike  before  the  Great  Whole. 
Little  Josiah  Quincy,  now  six  yean, 
six  months  old,  is  a  child  having  some 
thing  wonderful  and  divine  in  him. 
He  is  a  youthful  prophet.” 

Years  later,  Emerson  came  to  con¬ 
sider  Alcott  a  rather  unbalanced  re 


its  purposes. 


former,  although  he  seems  never  to  I 
have  criticized  this  strange  school  and  " 


“  Summary  of  Objectives. 

To  foster  the  individual  bent  of  each 
child ;  to  establish  in  him  lasting  habits 
of  accuracy  of  thought  and  speech;  to 
develop  in  him  an  appreciation  for 
good  literature;  to  train  him  to  inde 
pendence  of  thought  and  moral  hon¬ 
esty, — these  are  the  objectives  which 
Emerson  holds  forth  to  those  who 
would  educate  children. 
**^Iri~recognizes  the  immensity  of  the 
task,  and  although  he  quoted  others  as 
commenting  favorably  upon  the  public 
^  schools,  and  he  himself  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  School  Committee 
in  Concord,  his  own  children  were  edu¬ 
cated  at  home  and  in  private  schools, 
^f  the  public  school  he  writes:  “Our 
modes  of  Education  aim  to  expedite, 
to  save  labor,  to  do  for  masses  what 
cannot  be  done  for  masses,  what  must 
be  done  reverently,  one  by  one.” 

This  mass  education,  he  believed, 
lowers  standards  of  scholarship,  and 
leads  to  harshness  of  discipline.  “You 
have  to  work  for  large  classes  instead 
of  individuals;  you  must  lower  your 
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flag  and  reef  your  sails  to  wait  for  the 
dull  sailors;  you  grow  departmental, 
routinary,  military  almost  in  your  dis¬ 
cipline.  What  doth  such  a  school  to 
form  a  great  and  heroic  character  ?” 

Discipline  Through  Mutual  Respect. 

Severity  of  discipline,  Emerson  be¬ 
lieved,  has  no  place  in  dealing  with 
childhood.  Not  fear,  but  understand¬ 
ing  and  mutual  respect  must  be  the 
basis.  He  counsels  the  teacher  to 
adopt  the  pace  of  Nature,  reminding 
us  that  “Her  secret  is  patience.”  He 
asks,  “Can  you  not  baffle  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  child  by  your  own  tran¬ 
quility  ?”  Not  punishment,  not  re¬ 
wards,  not  fear,  nor  the  competition 
for  prizes  is  the  key  to  such  discipline, 
but  the  teacher’s  own  tranquility.  It 
is  the  all-powerful  influence  of  exam¬ 
ple  and  sincerity,  “llespect  the  child, 
respect  him  to  the  end,  but  also  respect 
yourself.  Be  the  companion  of  his 
thoughts,  the  friend  of  his  friendship, 
the  lover  of  his  virtue, — but  no  kins¬ 
man  to  his  sin.  Let  him  find  you  so 
true  to  yourself  that  you  are  the  irrec- 
oocilible  hater  of  his  vice,  and  the  im¬ 
perturbable  slighter  of  his  trifling.” 

It  is  the  same  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  that  holds  the  child  to  accu¬ 
racy  of  thought,  which  makes  him  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  that  in¬ 
sists  upon  habits  of  industry  and  good 
order. 

As  harshness  of  discipline  is  often 
the  result  of  mass  education,  so  too 
is  the  mechanization  of  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  Emerson  feels  stands  in 
the  way  of  real  education.  “He  (the 
teacher)  cannot  indulge  his  genius, 
he  cannot  delight  in  personal  relations 


with  young  friends  when  his  eye  is 
always  oh  the  clock,  and  twenty  classes 
are  to  be  dealt  vrith  before  the  day  is 
done.” 

The  Teacher-Pupil  Relationship. 

That  warmly  human  relationship 
between  teacher  and  pupil  which  exists 
in  the  best  of  teaching  units,  the  fam¬ 
ily,  Emerson  believed  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  carried  over  into 
the  schoolroom.  He  criticized  the 
schools  of  his^jiaae  as  being  cold,  dull, 
and  formal.  I  It  was  indeed  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  note'^wliich  the  quiet  school 
committeeman  from  Concord  soimded 
on  September  27,  1861,  in  his  magnifl- 
cent  Address  at  Yarpiouth,  in  which 
he  said^“I  advise  teachers  to  cherish 
mothe'f^  wit.  I  assume  that  you  will 
keep  the  grammar,/  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  in  order;  it  is  easy, 
and  of  course  you  will.  But  smuggle 
in  a  little  contraband  wit,  fancy,  imag¬ 
ination,  thought.  Set  this  law  up, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  rules  of  the 
school:  they  must  not  whisper,  much 
less  talk;  but,  if  one  of  the  young 
people  says  a  wise  thing,  greet  it,  and 
let  all  the  children  clap  their  hands. 
They  shall  have  no  books  but  school¬ 
books  in  the  room;  but  if  one  has 
brought  in  a  Plutarch  or  Shakespeare 
or  Don  Quixote  or  Goldsmith  or  any 
other  book,  and  understands  what  he 
reads,  put  him  at  once  at  the  head  of 
the  class.  Nobody  shall  be  disorderly 
or  leave  his  seat  without  permission, 
but  if  a  boy  runs  from  his  bench,  or 
a  girl,  because  Are  falls,  or  to  check 
some  injury  that  a  little  dastard  is 
inflicting  behind  his  desk  on  some 
helpless  sufferer,  take  away  the  medal 
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from  the  head  of  the  class  and  give  it 
on  the  instant  to  the  brave  rescuer. 
If  a  child  happens  to  show  that  he 
knows  any  fact  about  astronomy,  or 
plants,  or  birds,  or  rocks,  or  history, 
that  interests  you  and  him,  hush  all 
the  classes  and  encourage  him  to  tell 
it  so  that  all  may  hear.  Then  you 
have  made  your  schoolroom  like  the 
world.  Of  course  you  will  insist  on 
modesty  in  children,  and  respect  to 
their  teachers,  but  if  the  boy  stops  you 
in  your  speech,  cries  out  that  you  are 
wrong,  and  sets  you  right,  hug  him 

The  Development  of  the  Adolescent. 

Those  educational  ideals;  namely, 
the  development  of  the  individuality, 
the  establishment  of  useful  habits  of 
thought  and  speech,  which  Emerson 
set  as  a  goal  for  the  training  of  the 
child,  arc  equally  applicable  to  the 
education  of  the  youth.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  further  purposes  he 
held  for  the  adolescent,  for  he  rarely 
makes  a  direct  comment  upon  this 
period  of  life.  He  does,  however, 
warn  against  forcing  the  boy  iqto  man¬ 
hood,  saying:  “Don’t  let  them  eat 
their  seed-corn,  don’t  let  them  antici¬ 
pate,  ante-date,  and  be  young  men  be¬ 
fore  they  have  finished  their  boyhood. 
Let  them  have  their  fields  and  woods, 
and  learn  their  secret,  and  the  ba.se- 
and  foot-ball,  and  wrestling,  and 
brickbats,  and  suck  all  the  strength 
and  courage  that  lies  for  them  in  these 
games ;  let  them  ride  bareback  and 
catch  their  horse  in  his  pasture,  let 
them  hook  and  spear  their  fish,  and 
shin  a  tall  tree,  shoot  their  partridge 
and  trap  the  woodchuck  before  they 
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begin  to  dress  like  collegians  and  sing  I 
in  serenades,  and  make  polite  calls.”** 

In  May,  1863,  Emerson  was  invited 
by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  to  serr* 
on  the  Board  of  Visitors  t?)  the  United 
States  ^filitary  Academy  at  West 
Point.  He  seems  to  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  good 
hours  and  the  strict  discipline  under 
which  the  boys  lived.  Of  their  accom-  ^ 
plishments  he  wrote:  “I  think  it  ex¬ 
cellent  that  such  tender  youths  should 
be  made  so  mannerly  and  masterly  in 
.rough  exercises  of  horse  and  gun  and 
‘‘cannon  and  muster;  so  accurate  in 
French,  in  mathematics,  geology,  and 


/ 


engineering;  should  learn  to  draw,  to 
dance,  and  to  swim.”*® 


Recommended  Reading  for  the  Youth. 

On  this  visit  Emerson  records  that 
he  recommended  the  following  books  ■ 
as  suitable  material  for  the  reading  of 
these  young  men:*^  Life  of  Hodgson, 
Life  of  Lord  Herbert  Cherbury,  Tom 
Browm  at  Rugby,  Tom  Brown  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Correspondence  l)etween  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Lives  of 
the  French  Savants  by  Argo,  George 
Herbert’s  Poems,  Life  of  General  Sir 
William  Napier. 

Examinations. 

He  seems  to  have  made  just  one 
recommendation  after  this  visit  con¬ 
cerning  w’hich  he  writes  in  his  Jou^ 
nal :  “I  think  the  point  of  competitive 
examinations  should  be  urged  on  the 
Congress,  and  that  a  severer  prelimi¬ 
nary  test  should  be  required  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  Academy  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  teaching  to  spell  and  parse 
English.  Thus,  the  course  of  study 
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might  be  less  superficial,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  might  be  carried  into 
detail  in  other  schools.”**  The  tools 
of  learning  should  have  been  mistered 
before  Ais,  and  Emerson  would  bar 
the  door*  to  all  who  had  not  mastered 
them. 

Much  as  he  admired  certain  phases 
of  the  training  at  the  Academy,  he 
asks  the  poignant  question,  “Is  Civili¬ 
zation  built  on  powder  ? — built  on  but¬ 
tons?” 

Summary  of  Educational  Goals 
for  Youth. 

Obviously  military  training  is  not 
for  every  boy,  but  those  principles 
which  Emerson  found--  admirable 
might  well  be  ^plied  in  other  types 
of  schools.  H^urges  as  a  ^oal  that 
physical  strength  and  resourcefulness 
which  tend  to  make  a  youth  self-reli¬ 
ant,  be  developed  through  simple  liv¬ 
ing  and  sports  that  require  endurance, 
courage,  and  labor.  He  would  couple 
with  this  intellectual  training  in  lan¬ 
guages,  mathematics  and  science. 

The  Function  of  the  University. 

Emerson  believed  that  the  chief  use 
of  the  university  is  the  “cherishing  of 
gifted  persons.”  He  wrote:  “Be  sure 
that  scholars  are  secured,  that  the 
scholar  is  not  quite  left  out;  that  the 
Imagination  is  cared  for  and  cher¬ 
ished;  that  the  money  spirit  does  not 
turn  him  out;  that  Enthusiasm  is  not 
repressed.”** 

Education:  A  Calling-Out. 

Imagination  and  Enthusiasm !  T^hese 
are  to  be  nurtured  if  we  are  to  help 
the  student  to  develop  that  individual 
“bias”  without  the  development  of 
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which,  Emerson  says  there  can  be  no 
lasting  satisfaction.  He  criticized  the 
universities  of  his  time,  saying  that 
they  conceived  of  education  as  a  pro©- 
ess  of  “driving  in,”  whereas,  real  edu¬ 
cation  must  be,  as  -the  word  itself  im¬ 
plies,  a  “leading  otrt:”  .He  wrote  J  “A 
young  man  is  J;o  be  educated,  and 
schools  are  built,  and  masters  brought 
together,  and  a  gymnasium  erected, 
and  scientific  toys  and  monitorial  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  college  endowed  with  many 
professorships,  and  the  apparatus  is  so 
enormous  and  unmanageable  that  edu¬ 
cation  or  calling  out  of  his  faculties  is 
never  awomplished^  He  graduates  .a 
dunce.”*'*..  On  the  college  level,  as  up¬ 
on  that  *^of  the  elementary  school  it 
would  seem  that  Emerson  favored  the 
smaller  teaching  unit. 

Solitude  an  Educational  Need. 

Once,  as  a  very  young  man,  he  con¬ 
fided  to  his  Journal  that  he  believed 
the  best  thing  about  University  life 
was  a  “separate  chamber  and  a  fire,” 
w’hich  he  says  parents  will  willingly 
provide  for  a  boy  at  Cambridge  but 
do  not  think  necessary  to  give  him  at 
home. 

!More  than  forty  years  later  he  again 
wrote :  “My  idea  of  a  home  is  a  house 
in  which  each  member  of  the  family 
can  on  the  instant  kindle  a  fire  in  his 
or  her  own  private  room.”  *® 

Countless  times  he  emphasizes  the 
value  of  solitude  to  the  scholar.  It  is 
in  the  privacy  of  one’s  own  room,  or 
in  the  chequered  silences  of  the  woods 
to  which  Emerson  himself  so  often 
retreated,  that  one  may  find  himself. 
Here,  and  not  in  crowded  classrooms 
does  the  individual  grow.  Colleges 
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must  recognize  this  need  for  solitude. 

Emerson  once  defined  greatness  or 
success  as  “the  fulfilment  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  in  each  man.”  To  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  he  said:  “The 
first  rule  is  to  obey  your  native  ‘bias,’ 
to  accept  the  work  for  which  you  are 
inwardly  formed, — the  second  rule  is 
concentration,  which  doubles  its 
force.” 


Ijobor  an  Educational  Need. 

Emerson  believed  that  the  college 
should  be  exacting  in  its  demands  up¬ 
on  the  scholar;  that  he  needs  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  hard  work.  “No  way  has 
been  found  for  making  heroism  easy, 
even  for  the  scholar.  Labor,  iron  labor 
are  for  him.”  The  rewards  of  this 
labor  are  not  necessarily  knowledge, 
but  habits,  which  Emerson  ever  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  far  more  valuable  than 
mere  information.  He  wrote:  “He 
who  has  sharpened  his  faculties  by 
long  and  painful  thought  enters  in  a 
mighty  sphere,  but  upon  an  accus¬ 
tomed  task.  Education  has  armed  him 
in  the  panoply  of  thought.  He  moves 
gracefully  like  one  at  home  in  an 
eternal  country.  But  his  companion, 
whose  habits  have  not  been  similar, 
though  he  recognizes  some  bright 
forms  in  the  scenery  .  .  .  must  walk 
among  its  wonders  in  stupid  amaze¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Considered  with  relation 
to  our  whole  existence  the  habits  of 
thought  are  better  than  knowledge.” 

The  highest  end  of  Education  is  not 
knowledge  but  Virtue,  taught  Emer¬ 
son.  ""Knowledge  ”  he  wrote,  “is  the 
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Straight  Line;  Wisdom  is  the  power  of 
the  straight  Line,  or  the  Square;  TtV 
iue  is  the  power  of  the  Square,  or  the  I 
Solid.”*®  It  is  only  through  8in(^re 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individiul  | 
that  this  power  may  be  attained.  With¬ 
out  labor  the  bright  student  may  at-  I 
tain  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  to  I 
some  extent,  wisdom.  “But  the  last  \ 
lesson  is  still  unlearned;  the  moral 
power  lay  in  the  continuance,  in  for 
titude,  in  working  against  pleasure,  to 
the  excellent  end  and  conquering  all 
opposition.  He  has  knowledge,  he  has 
wisdom,  but  he  has  missed  Virtue, 
which  he  only  acquires  who  endures 
routine,  and  sweat,  and  postponement 
of  fancy  to  the  achievement  of  a  wor 
thy  end.” 

College  Examinations. 

One  can  easily  understand,  there¬ 
fore,  why,  ten  years  later,  in  comment-  ! 
ing  upon  the  colleges  of  his  time  and 
their  increasing  laxness  in  scholastic 
standards,  Emerson  said:  “Colleges 
should  have  a  real  examination  or  test 
before  granting  diplomas,  as  by  com¬ 
petition  for  valuable  prizes ;  so  having 
rivals  or  enemies,  adjudicate  the 
crown,  and  this  will  come  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  or  enforced  by  the  neighbo^ 
hood  of  the  racecourse  at  Cambridge, 
by  the  pugilistic  prize  fights,  by  the 
regettas  and  cattle  shows.  A  fair 
mode  is  to  propose  problems,  chemical, 
mathematical,  and  botanical  never  yet 
solved,  and  rewards  for  the  solution. 
The  custom  of  defending  a  thesis 
against  all  comers  was  a  fair  test,  when 
there  were  comers.”*^ 
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The  Consciousness  of  Unity  a  Reward 
of  Study. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  phenom¬ 
ena  of  learning  is  the  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  relationships  between 
facts  and  ideas  which  at  first  seemed 
poles  apart.  “To  the  young  mind 
everything  is  individual,  stands  by  it¬ 
self.  By  and  by,  it  finds  how  to  join 
two  things  and  see  in  them  one  nature ; 
then  three,  then  three  thousand,  and 
so.  tyrannized  over  by  its  own  unify¬ 
ing  instinct,  it  goes  on  tying  things 
together,  diminishing  anomalies,  dis¬ 
covering  roots  running  underground, 
whereby  contrary  and  remote  things 
cohere  and  flower  out  from  one  root.”®^ 
So  too,  “A  good  scholar  will  find 
Aristophanes  and  Hafiz  and  iTjibelais 
full  of  American  History.”  ®'*  So  too, 
Emerson  believed  that  the  mind  grows 
into  a  consciousness  of  its  unity  with 
all  other  minds,  with  Nature,  and  with 
God.  Herein  lies  the  basis  for  that 
self-reliance  which  he  taught  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  ^lan. 

Summary  of  Edveational  Aims  on  the 

_  College  Level. 

iS£o  know  oneself,  to  trust  oneself,  to 
be  aware  of  one’s  kinship  with  all  the 
World, — these  are  the  final  mms  of 
education  as  Emerson  saw  thepy  What 
then,  is  the  function  of  the  college  in 
the  attaining  of  these  ends?  What 
part  shall  books  and  instructors  play 
in  achieving  these  high  goals  ? 

The  Function  of  Books. 

Probably  the  most  quoted,  and  at 
the  same  time,  least  understood  line 
from  Emerson’s  writings  is  this: 
“Books  are  for  the  scholar’s  idle 
times.”®®  Years  later,  in  an  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
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brary  in  Concord,  after  stressing  the 
value  of  books,  he  added:  “In  saying 
these  things  for  books,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  forget  that  they  are  secondary, 
mere  means,  and  only  used  in  off 
hours,  only  in  the  pause,  and  as  it 
were,  the  sleep  or  passive  state  of  the 
mind.  The  intellect  reserves  all  its 
rights.  Instantly,  when  the  mind  it¬ 
self  awakes,  all  books,  all  past  acts  are 
forgotten,  huddled  aside  as  imperti¬ 
nent  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
creator.”  ®* 

Books,  then,  are  for  inspiration ; 
they  are  not  to  be  slavishly  memorized, 
or  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  word  on 
any  subject.  For  the  young  reader, 
Emerson  recommended  Scott,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Plutarch  and  Homer.  A  glance 
at  his  Journals  reveals  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  enthusiasm  for  Plato.  Kant,  Soc¬ 
rates,  Aristotle,  Chaucer,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Bacon,  and  a  host  of  others, 
among  whom  are  many  Orientals 
whose  philosophies  especially  delighted 
him.  Yet,  I  find  no  indication  that 
he  ever  listed  any  book  as  being  more 
valuable  than  another. 

Dante,  he  considered  especially  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  model  of  literary  tech¬ 
nique,  and  he  once  wrote:  “If  I  were 
a  Professor  of  Rhetoric, — teacher  of 
the  art  of  writing  well  to  young  men, 
— I  should  use  Dante  as  my  text.”  ®^ 

The  Curriculum. 

I  find  no  occasion  upon  which 
Emerson  designed  a  curriculum  or 
planned  a  course  of  study.  In  1864 
he  wrote  at  length  in  his  Journal  a 
criticism  of  the  curriculum  at  Har¬ 
vard,  where  every  student  was  evi¬ 
dently  required  to  study  mathematics. 
He  feels  that  an  undue  amount  of  em- 
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phasis  is  placed  on  this  branch  of 
learning,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  both  physically 
and  mentally.  He  adds:  “Language, 
Rhetoric,  Ix>gic,  Ethics,  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  Poetiy,  Natural  History, 
Civil  History,  Political  Economy, 
Technology,  Chemistry,  Agriculture, 
Literary  History,  as  the  genius  of 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe;  Music  and  Drawing  even,  all 
these  may  rightly  enter  into  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  as  well  as  ^lathematics.  But 
it  were  a  hurt  to  the  University  if  any 
one  of  these  should  absorb  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  time.”^“ 

Electives. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  this,  Emerson 
had  no  connection  with  the  university. 
Five  years  later,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merit  and  Discipline, 
he  laments  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
young  men  choose  as  electives  “botany 
or  some  other  study  which  cost  no 
thought  and  little  attention,  and  it 
does  not  seem  quite  fair  that  for 
such  idle  reading  they  should  receive 
equally  high  marks  with  those  who 
elected  trigonometry  or  metaphysics 
or  advanced  Greek.” 

The  Place  of  the  InstruHor. 

As  the  chief  function  of  Inwks  is  to 
inspire,  so  too,  is  inspiration  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  teacher.  If  he  is  to  in¬ 
spire,  he  must  first  have  the  power  to 
comman<l  attention ;  he  must  l)e  all 
that  the  pupil  is  not.  “The  teacher 
should  be  the  complement  of  the  pupil ; 
now,  for  the  most  part  they  arc  Earth’s 
diameters  apart.  A  college  professor 
should  be  elected  by  setting  all  the 
candidates  loose  on  a  miscellaneous 

38  Journal  10,  (1864),  p.  38. 

38  Journal  10  (1869),  p.  289. 

40  Journal  7  (1846),  p.  224. 

4t  Complete  Works  of  Emerson,  p.  39. 

43  Journal  6  (1844),  p.  625. 


gang  of  young  men  taken  at  large  fit® 
the  street.  He  who  could  get  the  etr 
of  these  youths  after  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  or  of  the  greatest  number 
of  these  youths,  should  bo  the  pro-  j 
fessor.”  '‘® 

In  a  large  sense,  each  individual 
must,  at  this  point  in  his  education, 
teach  himself.  As  he  told  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  ^ 
in  1838,  “Truly  speaking,  it  is  not 
instruction  but  provocation  that  I  can 
receive  from  another  soul.”.^'  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Emerson  embodied  the  whole 
duty  of  the  college  professor,  and  pe^ 
haps  the  highest  function  of  all  teach-  I 
(jrs  in  these  w'ords:  “Be  an  opener  of 
doors  for  such  as  come  after  thee.”**  ' 

Summary. 

In  C!onclusion,  Emerson  believed 
that  the  school  should  aim,  not  at  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  like-minded 
individuals  bearing  the  indelible  , 
stamp  of  any  institution,  no  matter 
how  fine;  but  that  it  should  aim  to 
presen’e  the  individuality  of  each  pu¬ 
pil,  teaching  him  to  understand  him¬ 
self,  to  respect  himself,  and  to  trust 
himself  in  the  face  of  all  oppo8iti(HL  f 
The  little  child  must  meet  with  under 
standing  and  respect  on  the  part  of  ^ 
parents  and  teachers;  he  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  naturally,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  find  himself  held 
firmly  to  accuracy  of  thought  and  ♦ 
speech.  The  transition  from  childhood  ^ 
to  manhood  must  be  unforced.  Simple 
living,  out-of-d(X)r  sports,  and  good 
books  are  for  the  youth.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  college  lies  in  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  in  the  inspiration  of  young  ‘ 
people  that  each  may  achieve  the  hi^  I 
est  development  of  which  he  is  capable.  | 
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The  Gift  Horse 

ft'pxEAR,  1  met  a  lot  of  queer 
I  J  people  today!  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  it?  They  are  special¬ 
ists  in  teaching  geography!” 

These  are  the  words  with  which 
the  writer  greeted  his  wife  one  day 
years  ago,  when  he  first  seriously  con¬ 
tacted  this  extremely  vital  and  won- 
drously  interesting  subject  of  geog¬ 
raphy!  Was  he  himself  queer  for 
forming  such  a  thought  ?  Possibly, 
but  the  reader  must  recall  the  idea  of 
geography  widely  held  in  the  past  by 
students,  teachers,  and  the  general 
public.  When  the  word,  geography, 
was  mentioned,  did  not  some  such 
thought  arise,  best  concretized  by  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  capitals :  “Maine,  Augusta 
on  the  Kennebec;  New  Hampshire, 
Concord  on  the  !Merrimac;  Vermont, 
Burlington,  inland!” 

In  the  past  geography  was  pure  and 
simple  “sailor  geography,”  the  memo¬ 
rization  of  place  locations  together 
with  drill  work  in  factual  matter.  As 
it  has  been  aptly  phrased,  geography 
was  and  still  is  a  step-child  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  However,  in  recent  years 
intelligent  geographers  and  practical 
educators  have  developed  a  philosophy 
of  the  meaning  of  the  subject  and  a 
method  of  instruction  which  must  ir¬ 
resistibly  move  geography  to  a  proper 
place  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the 
appreciation  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
However,  about  the  time  this  step¬ 
child  began  to  emerge  from  the  mias¬ 
ma  of  drill  work  and  fact  memoriza¬ 
tion  into  a  clear,  vitalized  study  of 


interrelationships  of  man  and  his  en¬ 
vironment,  a  movement  was  started  to 
submerge  this  basic  study  in  a  mass 
of  other  material  under  the  name,  so¬ 
cial  science  or  social  studies,  and  thus 
hinder  the  tedious  and  patient  labors 
of  these  leaders  in  the  geography  field. 

What  the  Gift  Horse  Is 

What  is  this  social  science  (or  social 
studies)  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  interpretation  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  to  college  studies 
as  opposed  to  those  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  We  concern  our¬ 
selves  here  with  the  latter  schools.  A 
leading  exponent  (H.  O.  Rugg, 
“Teaching  Social  Studies”)  says  that 
social  studies  cover  the  important  con¬ 
ditions  and  problems  of  economic, 
political  and  social  life  today  and  of 
their  chief  historical  development.” 
Concerning  the  aims,  he  states  that 
only  those  facts,  principles,  historical 
movements  and  contemporary  institu¬ 
tions  shall  be  discussed  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  on  the  part 
of  youth  of  a  tolerant  understanding 
of  the  modern  world  in  which  they 
live.  Finally,  on  the  matter  of  organ¬ 
ization,  he  states  that  the  material 
should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  learned  most  easily  and  re¬ 
tained  most  permanently,  that  we 
should  teach  in  close  relationship 
facts,  principles  and  movements  that 
develop  and  belong  together  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  “subject”  they  have  been 
assigned  to  in  the  past. 

Contrast  this  with  what  we  under- 
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stand  geojrraphy  to  be  today.  On  the 
one  hand  you  have  man  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  in  satisfying  the  simple  needs  of 
life  and  enlarging  this  activity  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  higher  cravings  of  mind  and 
body.  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
nature  with  its  soils,  winds,  moun¬ 
tains,  seas,  animal  life,  plant  life,  etc. 
How  does  nature  influence  the  activity 
of  man  ?  How  does  man  change  the 
conditions  of  nature  to  suit  his  own 
ends?  This  is  the  design  of  geog¬ 
raphy  simply  described. 

How  THE  Gift  Horse  Can  Be  In- 
TEODCCED  Within  the  Walls 

OF  THE  Cl  RRICrU  M 

In  deciding  on  the  placement  of  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum  there  are 
three  general  considerations;  the 
teacher,  the  subject,  and  the  student. 
The  student  has  no  piece  to  speak  ex¬ 
cept  indirectly  when  he  is  considered 
in  the  teaching  phase.  Hence,  in  our 
present  discussion  he  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  is  by  means  of  the  first  two 
(teacher  and  subject),  however,  that 
the  social  science  idea  can  be  intro¬ 
duced,  insidiously  or  openly.  Though 
there  may  still  he  separate  studies  of 
geography,  history,  civics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  w’e  may  insist  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  these  subjects  should  pass  the 
same  examination*  (possibly  with  an 
elected  major)  so  that  they  may  be 
more  or  less  fitted  to  teach  any  of  the 
social  subjects.  Then,  when  teachers 
are  so  licensed,  the  next  step  would 
relate  to  the  curriculum,  to  combine 
all  these  subjects  into  one,  social  sci¬ 
ence.  Or,  we  can  start  with  this  end 
product,  unification  of  the  social  stud¬ 
ies,  and  then  insist  on  the  proper  li¬ 


censing  of  teachers.  Thus,  no  matter 
how  we  start,  with  the  teacher  or  witk 
the  subject,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  unj. 
fication  enters,  the  tendency,  and  fi¬ 
nally  the  result  is  —  social  science.  • 

Ob.iections  to  the  Gift  Horsi 

First.  Geography  contains  not  j 
only  social  science  phases  but  natuml 
science  elements  as  well.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  study  of  man’s  activities  ia 
our  West,  we  must  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  varying  amounts  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  different  areas,  which  in¬ 
volves  such  natural  elements  as  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  region,  the 
idea  of  air  bearing  moisture  to  vari-  | 
ous  degrees,  the  principle  of  condense-  I 
tion-evaporation-precipitation,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  temperature,  etc.  Again,  con¬ 
sider  what  facts  of  pure  natural  sci¬ 
ence  are  involved  in  the  study  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography 
as  it  is  outlined  in  the  common  ele¬ 
mentary  course  of  study  in  geography. 
Finally,  recall  that  geography  studies 
interrelationships  existing  between  the 
facts  of  environment  (natural  science) 
and  man’s  activities  (social  science). 

Second.  Each  of  the  social  studies 
has  its  individual  and  peculiar  facton 
of  organization  and  method.  It  is  true 
that  we  should  not  teach  the  subject; 
rather,  we  should  instruct  the  chili 
Educators  and  society  have  found  it 
advisable  to  teach  children  certain  see 
tions  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  These 
are  called  geography,  history,  and  civ¬ 
ics.  Arising  out  of  a  morass  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  custom  we  have  today  fi* 
nally  developed  an  acknowledge  proper 
organization  of  content  and  training 
in  .skills,  attitudes,  habits,  and  know!* 


1  Teachers  In  New  York  City  may  receive  appointment  only  upon  passing  certain  examina¬ 
tions  resulting  In  the  issuance  of  a  license.  The  same  idea  applies  in  those  sections  where 
teachers  are  not  licensed. 
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edge  in  each  of  these  separate  sub¬ 
jects.  For  example,  in  geography  it 
is  almost  generally  agreed  that  a  child 
should  begin  with  a  concept  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  instruction  in 
the  essential  needs  and  activities  of 
man.  In  general  he  follows  this  se¬ 
quence  :  home,  neighborhood,  the  city, 
the  state,  neighboring  states,  the 
United  States,  neighboring  countries, 
etc.  In  history  educators  have  found 
it  best  to  consummate  their  aims  by 
revolving  the  study  about  holidays, 
about  the  lives  of  outstanding  individ¬ 
uals,  according  to  eras,  etc.  Here  the 
chronological  concept  of  history  must 
be  adhered  to.  If  the  social  science 
course  is  introduced,  most  of  this  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  method  and  organization 
of  its  component  subjects  must  be 
scrapped,  without  the  offer  of  better, 
or  even  comparable  advantages. 

Third.  Xo  matter  how  finely  or¬ 
ganized  the  course  in  social  science 
may  be ;  no  matter  how  excellent  may 
be  the  supervision ;  no  matter  how 
honest  may  be  the  acts  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  there  is  still  the  factor  of  the 
human  element  in  the  teacher.  For 
example,  consider  the  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  science  in  high  school.  Here  the 
student  concerns  himself  with  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  its  effect  on  the  daily 
life  of  man.  When  the  chairman  of 
the  department  is  a  biologist,  the  sub¬ 
ject  becomes  a  kind  of  biology  course ; 
when  the  chairman  is  a  physicist,  it 
becomes  a  type  of  physics  course. 
Thus,  if  social  science  is  taught  as  a 
single  subject,  it  is  bound  to  receive 
the  emphasis  of  the  teacher’s  or  super¬ 
visor’s  specific  training  or  leaning  and 
social  science  may  become  geography 
with  some  history  or  civics,  or  history 
with  some  geography  and  civics,  etc. 


F ourth.  Geography  is  a  vital,  pres¬ 
ent-day  subject  and  gives  very  little 
consideration  to  the  past,  with  some 
reference  to  the  future.  History  is 
based  mainly  on  the  past  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  present,  with  some 
reference  to  the  future.  Hence,  con¬ 
sidering  orientation  or  correlation  of 
time,  note  how  small  a  meeting  ground 
there  is  between  geography  and 
history. 

Fifth.  At  times  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  course  geography  must  be  taught 
distinctly  as  geography.  Proponents 
of  the  social  science  idea  agree  with 
this  when  valid  arguments  are  pre¬ 
sented  opposing  their  idea.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  compare  the  study  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia  in  the  geogra¬ 
phy  course  and  in  the  history  course. 
Surely  these  cannot  be  combined  to 
advantage.  If  this  is  so,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  idea  of  unified  study? 
The  answer  is  correlation  well  planned, 
organized,  and  administered.  The 
courses  in  New  York  City  were  defi¬ 
nitely  worked  out  on  this  basis.  On 
these  grounds,  then.  New  York  City 
and  most  other  communities  have  a 
social  science  course  with  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Sixth.  Where  is  this  idea  of  unifi¬ 
cation  to  end  ?  Are  not  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  English,  science,  domestic 
science,  etc.,  involved?  Why  should 
we  stop  at  social  science  ?  Why 
should  we  not  introduce  the  unit-of- 
experience  idea,  where  there  are  no 
separate  subjects  at  all ;  all  instruc¬ 
tion  is  in  one  subject,  if  it  may  be 
called  such? 

Seventh.  The  social  science  idea 
has  noted  weaknesses.  According  to 
the  statements  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  reader  will  note  the  ex- 
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trenie  emphasis  on  the  moral  aim, 
e.  g.,  tolerance.  This  is  admirable. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  instruction 
in  this  direction,  but  what  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  or  daily-use  values  of  studying  a 
subject  ?  Almost  any  course  of  study 
in  geography  will  list  the  moral  aim 
but  in  addition  it  will  also  emphasize 
the  practical  aim.  Then  again,  the 
social  science  exponents  argue  by  com¬ 
paring  the  ancient  and  crude  methods 
of  teaching  geography  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  methods  in  teaching  social  sci¬ 
ence.  This  is  not  a  legitimate  com¬ 
parison  ;  the  proper  way  of  teaching 
geography  should  be  compared  wdth 
the  social  science  way.  Finally,  a 
study  of  the  written  material  on  the 
social  studies  shows  that  its  propo¬ 
nents  are  basically  and  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  teaching  of  history; 
their  other  interests  in  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  are  minor. 

Eighth.  Geography  is  the  only  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  entire  curriculum  through 
w'hich  rationalized  instruction  can  be 
given  in  the  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  environment  and  man. 

Ninth.  The  exponents  of  social 
science  are  confused  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  geography  and  geographical 
history.  The  geography  of  history  is 
not  the  geography  taught  today  in  our 
schools. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  education  in  the  Ignited  States  is 
the  preparation  of  the  voter  to  exer¬ 
cise  with  intelligence  his  right  and 
duty  to  voice  his  opinion  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  country.  Geography 
deals  with  the  action  of  nature  on  man 
and  man’s  action  on  nature.  A  proper 
knowledge  of  geography  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  constituting  the  ability 
properly  to  use  the  ballot.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  how  can  we  properly  und®. 
stand  President  Roosevelt’s  alphabeti¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  our  government 
without  a  deep  insight  into  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  that  made  sneh  | 
arrangements  necessary  and  possiblel  ^ 
What  does  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act 
mean  without  understanding  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  involved  ?  ■ 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  the 
tendency  to  introduce  social  science 
through  subject  matter.  We  have 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  this  idea 
filtering  into  the  curriculum  throng  ‘ 
the  licensing  of  teachers  in  social  sci¬ 
ence*.  Naturally,  since  the  end  prod-  | 
uct  of  this  action  would  be*  to  intro-  * 
duce  social  science  into  the  curricn- 
lum,  our  chief  objections  to  a  social 
science  license  are  the  same  as  the  ten 
stated  al)ove.  However,  there  are 
other  important  objections. 

Eleventh.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  content  alone,  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  of  geography  requires 
studies  in  the  fields  of  biology,  physics, 
physiography,  geology,  agriculture, 
commerce,  meteorology,  etc.,  with  the 
general  outcome  of  an  understanding 
of  the  interrelationships  existing  be¬ 
tween  man  and  nature.  The  writer 
does  not  know  what  the  training  of 
teachers  of  economics,  civics,  and  his¬ 
tory  should  be,  but  no  doubt  the  con¬ 
tent  background  of  each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  complicated,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  so  complex  as  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  Where  will  the  teachers  be 
found  who  have  the  necessary  content 
training  (ignoring  pedagogy  for  the 
moment)  in  all  these  subjects,  even 
though  one  may  be  selected  as  a  major 
and  the  others  as  minors  ?  Is  it  not 
very  likely  that  the  teachers  may  have 
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mprolv  a  surface  knowledge  of  con- 
tenf,  especially  in  geography.  Re- 
oentlv  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Xew  York 
Citv  conducted  an  examination  to 
teach  economics  and  economic  geogra¬ 
phy  in  high  school.  Strenuous  objec¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  many  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  some  teachers  associations 
Itecause  the  examination  included  some 
questions  on  physiography.  This  is 
extremely  enlightening  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  definition  of  geography! 

Twelfth.  Then*  is  a  close  associa¬ 
tion  among  the  subjects  of  history, 
civics,  and  economics,  but  geography, 
for  reasons  already  elaborated  upon,  is 
innately  a  special  study.  Ilow’ever,  if 
geography  is  joined  to  these  three  sub¬ 
jects,  why  should  not  general  science 
also  be  included  ?  This  is  a  study  of 
man  and  his  environment,  limited  to 
his  daily  and  immediate  surroundings 
and  emphasizing  the  science  effects. 
Similar  arguments  can  be  advanced 
for  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  — 
industrial  processes,  hygiene,  domestic 
science,  health  education,  etc. 

Thirteenth.  How  many  social  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  can  use  the  tools  of  the 
geography  teacher  —  the  various  kinds 
of  physical  maps,  as  an  example  ? 
Bow  many  teachers  of  history,  civics, 
or  economics  know  what  a  tellurome- 
ter*  is.  yet  it  is  the  only  practical  ap¬ 
paratus  invented  in  the  past  twenty 
years  for  teaching  certain  phases  of 
geography.  How  many  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  tellurometer  and  a 
tellurion  ? 

Fourteenth.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  license  to  teach  industrial® 


geography  in  secondary  schools.  Very 
few  pt'ople  are  licensed  in  this  subject 
and  in  practice  they  teach  industrial 
processes  or  economic  geography.  Out¬ 
side  of  physiography  this  is  the  only 
license  related  to  geography  in  the 
high  schools,  though  thousands  of  pu¬ 
pils  are  enrolled  in  the  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  courses,  ^fost  of  the  teachers 
of  economic  geography  are  drafted 
from  other  subjects.  Is  it  not  logical 
first  to  try  a  conservative  arrange¬ 
ment  —  licensing  teachers  specifically 
in  geography  —  before  trying  the  in¬ 
novation  of  a  social  science  license  ? 

Fifteenth.  The  present  curriculum 
for  an  academic  diploma  from  high 
school  in  New  York  requires  students 
to  take  the  following  courses;  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  one  year;  modern  (or 
other)  history,  one  year;  economics, 
one  term;  civics,  one  term;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  four  years  of  English.  These 
are  constant,  which  means  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  major  the  student  elects, 
he  must  complete  these  studies  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Geography  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  study  of  each  of  these 
constants  (except  English)  is  not  a 
required  subject.  Even  economic  ge¬ 
ography  is  not  required  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course,  nor  is  industrial  geog¬ 
raphy  or  its  kin,  industrial  processes, 
a  required  subject  in  an  industrial 
course.  Geography  is  indeed  a  step¬ 
child  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
social  science  license  may  put  it  en¬ 
tirely  into  oblivion.  Geography  should 
first  be  made  a  constant  in  every 
course  in  high  school  before  the  idea 
of  a  social  science  license  is  even  con¬ 
sidered. 


2  .\n  articlp  titled  "The  Tellurometer,”  prepared  by  the  writer,  appeared  In  the  December, 
1934,  issue  of  Science  Education. 

3  Lately  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  haa  made  some  very  important 
changes.  The  Indu.strlal  geography  license  was  dropped.  The  economics  license  for  high  school 
was  changed  to  “economics  and  economic  geography.” 
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All  of  U8,  radicals  or  conserva¬ 
tives,  must  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  integration  in  edu¬ 
cation.  We  all  wish  for  our  students 
integrated  personalities.  We  all  want 
them  to  build  their  various  subjects 
of  study  into  a  real  education,  not  to 
hold  them  as  disassociated  scraps  of 
knowledge.  What  we  differ  about  is 
the  best  way  to  secure  these  ends. 
1’here  is  integration  and  integration. 

I  had  a  vigorous  relative  who  lived 
till  he  was  ninety-six.  He  ascribed 
his  longevity  to  the  fact  that  all  his 
life  he  had,  when  he  sat  down  to 
table,  put  everything  on  his  plate  at 
once  and  mixed  it  well  into  one  con¬ 
glomerate  before  eating.  No  one  can 
deny  that  that  was  the  food’s  ultimate 
destiny,  but  a  gourmand,  even  one 
with  simple  tastes,  must  demur  at  the 
old  gentleman’s  practice.  Certainly 
foods  are  eaten  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  not  for  their  own  sakes,  just 
as  separate  subjects  are  studied  for  the 
l)enpfit  they  do  him,  not  because  they 
have  as  subjects  special  claims.  But 
their  contributions  to  his  well-being 
are  presumably  distinctive.  Tea  that 
tastes  of  fish,  and  peas  and  beans  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  flavor  is 
hardly  a  goal  of  the  culinary  arts. 
.\nd  literature  made  to  smell  too 
strongly  of  sociology,  or  poetry  too 
much  flavored  with  homily  is  equally 
suspect. 

This  is  an  integration  that  confuses 
values.  There  is  also  that  which  com- 

•  Delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  Nat 


pletely  destroys  them;  it  reminds  u 
of  the  limerick  we  all  know  so  well: 

There  was ’a  young  lady  of  Niger 

Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger; 
They  came  back  from  the  ride 
With  the  lady  inside 
.  And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

I  shall  return  presently  to  these  no¬ 
table  illustrations  of  integration. 

Our  subject  has  several  aspects.  I 
have  not  noticed  in  recent  discussion 
that  anyone  has  mentioned  that  Eng¬ 
lish  itself  as  taught  for  decades  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  integrated 
teaching.  In  those  benighted  days  we 
called  it  a  blanket  subject  and  tried 
to  make  it  cover  at  once  the  clear-cut 
discipline  of  formal  grammer,  the 
memory  routine  of  spelling,  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  creative  writing,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  understanding  of  the  history 
of  literature,  and  the  appreciative  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature  as  an  art.  That 
is  at  least  one  form  of  integration. 
Hut  as  I  remember  we  hailed  its  of¬ 
ficial  separation  into  different  units 
for  teaching  purposes  as  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vance.  If  that  was  one  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  is  perhaps  the  present 
tendency  toward  integration  only  the 
inevitable  other,  to  be  again  succeeded 
by  its  opposite  ? 

In  any  case  integration  is  now  the 
w’ord.  but  to  talk  of  integrating  Eng¬ 
lish  without  discriminating  between 
rhese  various  aspects  is  to  try  to  ad¬ 
vance  simultaneously  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  they  differ  so  in  materials, 
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methods,  and  purposes.  Also,  ideas 
of  what  integration  is  are  scarcely 
harmonious.  Dismissing  statements 
of  purpose  as  pious  hopes  in  which 
we  all  share,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  actual  plans  and  programs,  some, 
the  excellent  Baltimore  course  of  study 
for  example,  seem  to  imply  only  the 
combination  of  various  aspects  of 
English  with  each  other,  literature 
and  compo-sition  for  example.  Others 
mean  rather  the  study  under  the  same 
teacher  or  teachers  now  of  history, 
LOW  of  literature,  as  essentially  sepa¬ 
rate  subjects  but  as  a  single  educa¬ 
tional  unit,  each  supporting  the  other. 
Still  others  seem  to  think  that  since 
all  subjects  are  conducted  in  English 
this  in  itself  provides  sufficient  inte¬ 
gration  and  that  English,  therefore, 
requires  no  special  separate  considera¬ 
tion.  To  these  varying  ideas  of  inte¬ 
gration  I  shall  refer  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Let  me,  first,  make  a  few  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  What  T  have  to  say  is 
based  first  on  what  T  have  learned 
from  various  articles  and  discussions; 
second,  from  the  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  programs  of  education  in  the 
Denver  high  schools,  which  are  being 
carried  on  by  teachers  for  whose  abil¬ 
ity  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
for  w’hose  opinions  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect;  third,  from  the  results  obtained 
by  the  John  Burroughs  school  near 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the  first  to  try  uni¬ 
fied  methods  of  instruction.  From 
Mr.  Ben  Wells,  one  of  its  teachers,  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn 
of  their  findings  after  several  years 
of  trial.  And  finally  T  have  my  own 
experience  in  secondary  and  college 
teaching  to  go  on,  mostly  in  sharply 
separated  subject  courses  and  lately 


with  honors  courses  which  try  to  dis¬ 
regard  departmental  divisions. 

My  conclusions  briefly  are  these — 
for  them  no  Denver  or  St.  Louis 
teachers,  unless  I  specifically  say  so, 
are  to  be  held  responsible. 

First,  the  experimentation  in  teach¬ 
ing  fostered  by  progressive  education 
is  highly  desirable  and  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  We  tend  too  easily  to  become 
stereotyped.  Almost  anything  that 
jars  us  out  of  routine  is  an  advantage. 
Even  if  the  experimentation  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  still  it  accomplishes  something 
in  enlisting  new  interests.  Second, 
the  sharply  separated  departmental 
organization  of  high  schools  and  of 
junior,  and  perhaps  even  senior  col¬ 
leges  is,  so  far  as  teaching  goes, 
largely  unfortunate.  Core  courses, 
integrated  courses,  unified  courses, 
honors  courses,  tutorial  systems  — 
w’hatever  the  form  so  long  as  they  cut 
across  regular  departmental  and  sub¬ 
ject  lines — are  in  general  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Integration  suggests  new  in¬ 
terests,  new  approaches,  new  horizons. 

But,  however  much  the  curriculum 
is  integrated,  English  requires  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  treatment  in  at  least 
two  of  its  aspects  and  a  very  clear- 
cut  discrimination  of  objectives. 

Take  the  case  of  expression.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  attaining 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  practise  in  them  after  they  are 
attained.  Granted  this  skill  and 
knowledge,  wide  practise  in  their  use 
is  to  be  welcomed,  indeed  insisted  on, 
in  connection  with  all  subjects.  Per¬ 
haps  no  formal  courses  in  composition 
as  such  are  necessary  except — as  the 
John  Burroughs  teachers  have  found 
— for  imaginative  writing,  which,  un- 
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less  there  are  such  courses,  is  likely 
to  be  neglected. 

But  assume  linguistic  knowledge 
and  skill  w’hen  it  does  not  exist,  and 
you  land  in  chaos.  It  is  all  v(‘rv  well 
to  say  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of 
English — but  sometimes  it  is  of  bad 
English.  Some  schools  send  English 
teachers  to  other  classes  to  observe  the 
English  used,  but  by  this  admitting 
either  that  the  other  teachers  do  not 
know  enough  to  do  so,  or  that  though 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  integrate  his 
English  and  history  the  instructor  in 
history  cannot  so  divide  his  mind  and 
be  efficient. 

Xor  can  he  —  nor  can  the  pupil. 
Such  integration  is  possible  only  when 
good  language  habits  are  automatic. 
Even  then  there  must  be  some  definite 
theoretical  knowledge  of  linguistic 
principles — of  what  a  sentence  is,  for 
example,  of  agreement,  of  logical  ar¬ 
rangement,  of  parallel  construction. 
And  if  his  habitual  usages  are  wrong 
he  must  give  his  whole  attention  at 
definite  times  to  them,  and  through 
remedial  instruction  and  drills  make 
the  right  forms  customary.  If  such 
drills  can  be  made  interesting,  so 
much  the  l)etter;  but  so  long  as  they 
actively  engage  the  mind  —  many  of 
our  drills  have  not  and  so  have 
brought  all  into  disrepute — it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  they  are  inter¬ 
esting  or  not.  Nothing  can  take  their 
place — not  theory,  nor  formal  discus¬ 
sion,  nor  informal  conferences,  nor 
pleasing  projects,  nor  integration,  nor 
any  other  educational  devices.  I  may 
seem  to  l)e  lalwring  the  obvious,  but 
schemes  of  integrating  English  which 
permit  no  opportunities  for  formal  in¬ 
struction  or  for  remedial  drills  in  the 
principles  of  language  are  doomed  to 
failure  in  this  particular.  To  say 


that  such  drills  are  artificial  disci-  i 
plines  and  w'ill  not  therefore  carry  I 
over  into  other  situations  is  to  mani-  | 
fest  a  common  form  of  educational 
confusion.  Of  course,  they  will  not  i 
unless,  first,  a  student  himself  wishes 
to  improve  his  English  enough  to  try 
to  use  his  new  knowledge,  and  unless, 
second,  he  is  held  up  to  the  right 
standards  by  sympathetic  but  insistent 
observers.  A  good  deal  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  integration  is  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  teachers  in  other  subjects  to 
give  this  assistance.  It  has  always  I 
been  officially  assumed  that  they  will,  f 
but  they  have  not  done  so.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  have  silently  or  othe^ 
wise  made  them  conscious  of  their 
dereliction.  By  doing  away  entirely 
w’ith  English  as  a  separate  subject  the 
voice  of  accusation  is  stilled,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  solution !  —  e.xcept  that  it 
leaves  the  student  in  his  ignorance. 

To  expwt  him  to  improve  his  language  • 
habits  W’ithout  such  preliminary  in¬ 
structions  and  drills  is  contrary  to  all 
experience.  And  this  instruction,  the 
John  Burroughs  school  has  conclu¬ 
sively  found,  can  l)est  l)e  given  by 
teachers  trained  to  give  it  and  experi-  * 

enced  in  doing  so.  If  progress  is  to  j 

be  made  in  learning  to  use  English 
correctly  and  effectively  that  aim  must 
be  the  main  business  of  student  and 
teacher  at  the  proper  times  and  such  { 
times  must  be  explicitly  provided  for.  f 
]\rastery  of  English,  even  a  decent 
control  of  it,  can  never  be  achieved 
as  a  mere  by-product.  ^luch  of  the 
integration  of  English  with  other  sub¬ 
jects  is  only  an  invitation  for  a  ride 
on  the  tiger  which  means  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  lady. 

And  what  is  true  of  learning  to  use 
English  is  still  more  true  of  learning 
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to  read.  Here  again  we  must  dis¬ 
criminate. 

First,  there  is  the  learning  to  read 
for  information,  to  use  books  as  tools. 
This  is  something  that  concerns  all 
subjects.  There  let  us  have  integra¬ 
tion  by  all  means. 

Then  we  must  distinguish  between 
beginning  and  advanced  study  in  lit¬ 
erature.  We  should  be  able  to  assume 
that  college  students  majoring  in  Eng¬ 
lish  have  already  learned  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  literature.  For  them,  there¬ 
fore,  the  study  of  literature  should  be 
as  scientifically  historical  and  critical 
as  possible.  Literary  interpretation 
demands  a  discipline  certainly  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  that  necessary  for  historical 
study.  But  in  this  discussion  we  are, 
I  suppose,  more  concerned  with  the 
beginning  and  the  general  student, 
and  for  him  we  must  think  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  literature,  not  as  a  subject  for 
a  history  of  literature  nor  as  a  basis 
for  criticism. 

Third,  we  must  freely  recognize 
that  much  literature  demands  for  its 
proper  understanding  a  knowledge  of 
the  historical  and  social  backgrounds 
from  which  it  springs.  Often  this  is 
the  most  interesting  approach  to  it. 
Our  neglect  of  it  as  English  teachers 
is  inexcusable.  Such  knowledge,  most 
colleges  seem  to  assume,  is  intuitive 
or  absorbed  unconsciously  in  one’s 
reading.  Tests  given  yearly  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  to  students  be¬ 
ginning  their  work  for  higher  degrees 
in  English  show  such  an  assumption 
is  false.  Yet  without  such  knowledge 
much  English  literature  must  be  mis¬ 
understood  and  nearly  all  of  it  only 
partly  appreciated.  Knowledge  of 
English  geography,  English  social  cus¬ 
toms,  English  nature,  English  history 
is  essential  for  the  right  reading  of 


English  literature.  And  so  with  the 
backgrounds  of  any  literature. 

But  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
history  may  be  aided  by  a  study  of 
related  literature  or  whether  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  literature  demands  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  from  which 
it  springs, — the  answer  must  in  both 
cases,  of  course,  be  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  rather  whether  history  or  any 
other  subject  can  be  successfully  com- 
I'ined  with  literature  as  an  art,  on 
equal  terms  as  an  e<lucational  unit. 
Or,  to  return  to  our  analogy  of  the 
dinner  table,  it  is  really  whether  lit¬ 
erature  has  a  distinctive  flavor  to  offer 
which  is  lost  when  it  is  served  on  one 
plate  with  other  educational  viands. 

The  curious  fact  is  that  many  edu¬ 
cators  who  discuss  this  matter  never¬ 
theless  talk  as  if  they  had  never  them¬ 
selves  experienced  this  flavor  nor  even 
suspected  its  existence.  They  imply 
that  the  only  values  literature  has  to 
offer  are  those  of  information  and 
ideas  like  the  values  of  history  and 
philosophy.  Maybe  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
does  not  qualify  as  an  educator,  but 
he  illustrates  the  point  I  am  now  ad¬ 
vancing  by  his  writing  a  history  of 
the  world  which  in  its  index  makes  no 
mention  of  Shakespeare  at  all  and 
which  has  only  five  to  Homer,  all  to 
establish  merely  such  matters  of  fact 
as  that  the  Greeks  used  cattle  for 
money  and  that  they  had  no  hens. 
Now,  I  submit,  that  even  an  outline 
of  history  which  thus  omits  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  contributions  of  literature  to 
civilization  is  scarcely  adequate,  and 
that  any  scheme  of  education  which 
similarly  ignores  them  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  either. 

What  complicates  matters,  however, 
is  that  literature  does  offer  ideas  and 
information.  And  these  values  are 
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real  values.  Literature  can  put  into 
tangible  form  our  vaguely  felt  re¬ 
sponses  and  interpret  for  us  our  own 
life  and  times.  It  can  make  ancient 
times  come  alive  to  us.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  social  studies 
to  undermine  deep-seated  prejudices, 
and  to  arouse  consciences  dulled  to 
long-standing  injustices.  It  can  widen 
our  sympathies  for  the  down-trodden, 
the  neglected,  the  superficially  unat¬ 
tractive.  Thus  literature  does  have 
tremendous  informational  and  propa¬ 
ganda  powers  and  tremendous  social 
values.  But  to  use  it  merely  for  in¬ 
formation  or  for  social  service  is  to 
use  it  for  its  least  important  matters 
and  to  disregard  its  unique  values. 
Homer  does  more  than  prove  the  non¬ 
existence  of  hens  in  ancient  Greece. 
Thus,  though  it  is  quite  understand¬ 
able  why  the  social  studies  should  use 
literature  as  an  effective  supplement, 
it  is  completely  wrong  to  suppose  that 
such  a  use  will  give  the  student  the 
best  that  literature  has  to  offer.  The 
informational  and  social  contributions 
of  literature  are  the  easiest  to  teach, 
the  easiest  to  fit  into  our  educational 
machinery,  the  easiest  to  integrate 
with  other  subjects.  This  very  ease 
places  the  advocacy  of  integration  un¬ 
der  suspicion.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  teach  what  is  easiest  but  what  is 
most  valuable  for  our  students;  and 
the  most  valuable  contribution  litera¬ 
ture  can  offer  is  not  information  nor 
social  propaganda  nor  anything  else 
that  makes  its  integration  with  other 
subjects  easy,  but  something  quite 
different. 

Literature’s  principal  business  is 
the  enrichment  and  refinement  of  vital 
experience,  and  as  such  it  is  most 
closely  allied  with  the  other- arts  and 
with  religion.  If  there  is  to  be  inte¬ 


gration  of  the  general  study  of  liters- 
ture  with  other  subjects  it  is  with 
these  it  can  most  easily  be  associated. 
But  art  and  religion  are  both  subjects 
which  organized  education  has  prettv 
much  let  alone,  so  that  literature  hat 
had  to  carry  the  main  burden  of  this 
sort  of  training.  It  is  a  difficult  job, 
setting  different  standards  of  attain¬ 
ment  from  those  of  most  subjects  and 
requiring  different  surroundings  for 
its  successful  accomplishment.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  those  assigned 
to  teach  it  have  so  often  taught  every¬ 
thing  else  under  its  name. 

For  literature  as  an  art  has  always 
been  going  for  rides  with  tigers  vari¬ 
ous  in  species,  but  alike  in  their  in¬ 
satiable  appetites.  For  years  it  was 
linguistics  that  threatened  to  devour 
her;  then  a  passion  for  annotation; 
then  creative  writing  ran  off  with  her; 
and  always  the  tigers  of  philosophy 
and  morals  have  been  taking  her  for 
rides  disastrous  to  her.  Today  in  the 
high  school  field  the  social  studies  are 
licking  their  chops  at  her,  and  in  the 
colleges,  so  some  critics  say,  literary 
history.  No  wonder  that  educational 
authorities  have  often  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  poor  lady  is  herself 
really  a  distinct  somebody. 

When  literature  is  coupled  with  an 
informational  subject  two  consequencei 
almost  certainly  follow:  first  that 
literature  will  be  used  which  yields 
the  largest  informational  results  —  to 
be  specific,  that  which  in  the  study  of 
an  historical  period  tells  the  most 
about  that  period ;  and  second,  that  the 
intangible  aesthetic  training  which  lit¬ 
erature  uniquely  offers  will  probably 
be  neglected  for  more  obvious  informa¬ 
tional  values.  But  great  literature  is 
not  for  nor  usually  of  an  age ;  it  is  for 
all  time;  as  a  rule  it  is  the  second  or 
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third  rate  books  which  are  most  in-  courses  in  literature  alone.  I  am  con¬ 


forming.  So  in  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  they  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  read.  And  the  common  stuff  of 
examinations  —  facts  and  generalisa¬ 
tions — are  neither  of  them  of  much 
value  from  the  distinctive  point  of 
view  of  literature.  The  information 
conveyed  by,  shall  we  say,  Julitus  Cae- 
nar  or  Ivanhoe  is  some  of  it  false  and 
what  is  true  is  much  more  quickly  se¬ 
cured  from  books  of  reference.  The 
classifications  and  generalisations  of 
literature  are  necessary  and  helpful  in 
the  history  of  literature,  but  even 
there  are  not  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  useful  to  recognize  that  Hamlet 
is  a  tragedy  of  blood,  but,  after  all, 
this  is  to  emphasize  only  its  less  im¬ 
portant  aspects  and  perhaps  to  over¬ 
look  its  really  abiding  values.  What 
matters  in  literature  is  not  as  in  sci¬ 
ence  those  points  in  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  resembles  other  individuals,  but 
those  in  which  it  is  unique.  So  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching  are  in¬ 
applicable  in  literature  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stuff  of  examinations  inappro¬ 
priate. 

Similarly  with  the  conditions  in 
which  literature  should  be  taught. 
That  teaching  should  be  ideally  a 
piece  of  fine  art  and  the  teacher  an 
artist — quite  as  much  so  as  an  actor. 
Do  we  want  an  actor  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  interrupt  the  play  with  a  lecture  on 
classical  Rome  ?  The  business  of  both 
teacher  and  actor  is  to  excite  the  right 
emotion,  not  merely  to  secure  right 
understanding.  In  doing  this  not 
only  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
matters,  but  also  the  surroundings,  the 
time  of  day,  even  the  physical  make-up 
of  the  textbooks.  What  chance  have 
such  matters  to  be  considered  in  an 
integrated  course  ?  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  secure  proper  conditions  for 


tinually  amazed  by  the  success  of  lit¬ 
erature  teaching  in  bleak  classrooms 
and  in  other  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  why  should  w’e  invite 
further  trouble  by  setting  teachers  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  teaching  the 
larger  body  of  facts  an  integrated 
course  would  demand  and  stimulating 
and  training  emotions  at  the  same 
time  ? 

So  far  I  have  mainly  been  concerned 
with  the  distinctive  qualities  of  liter¬ 
ature  which  prevent  its  successful 
teaching  in  conjunction  with  mainly 
informational  subjects.  There  remain 
to  be  noted  the  positive  values  litera¬ 
ture  has  to  ofiFer.  To  give  them  their 
proper  w’eight  we  must  leave  the  low 
levels  of  prosaic  educational  discussion 
and  follow  the  injunctions  of  the  mass: 
Sursum  corda.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
trust  myself  to  summarize  these  val¬ 
ues,  but  instead  cite  what  two  poets 
have  said. 

Not  Sidney,  for  charming  as  is  his 
Defense,  he  was  too  much  concerned 
with  confuting  the  moral-hunting  Pu¬ 
ritan,  Stephen  Gosson,  and  therefore 
took  as  his  thesis  that  poetry  should 
profit  as  well  as  delight.  Thus  he 
threw  the  door  wide  open  for  the  diver¬ 
sified  discussions  on  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  like  which  Elizabethan 
poets  found  so  challenging  and  which 
modern  readers  are  likely  to  be  ap¬ 
palled  by.  May  I  point  out  that  these 
same  poems  are  historical  monuments 
to  the  ineptitude  of  incongruous  inte¬ 
gration?  Nor  is  it  Shelley  I  shall 
quote,  for  eloquent  as  he  is,  his  language 
seems  to  me  to  claim  more  than  every¬ 
body  is  likely  to  admit  for  poetry.  It 
is  Keats  who,  it  seems  to  me,  furnishes 
in  suggestive  words  a  clear  and  reason¬ 
able  statement  of  the  peculiar  service 
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that  pootry  distinctively  renders,  and 
Spenser  who  puts  it  even  more  suc¬ 
cinctly  in  a  single  phrase. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ; 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Sink  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and 
quiet  breathing. 

And  a  single  line  of  Spenser  gives  the 
same  idea: 

The  worldes  sweet  In  from  paine  and 
wearisome  turmoyle. 

Spenser,  it  is  true,  uses  these  words 
in  quite  a  different  connection,  as  part 
of  the  song  wdth  which  the  sirens  tried 
to  tempt  Sir  Guyon  into  forgetting 
his  mission.  But  my  instructor  in 
Spenser,  Dr.  Frederick  Ives  Carpen¬ 
ter,  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
whose  name  I  am  glad  to  mention 
with  the  respect  his  scholarship  and 
understanding  deserves,  used  this  line 
as  a  motto  for  his  bookplate  and  so 
brought  it  into  connection  wdth  the 
arts. 

Spenser’s  phrase  should  serve  at 
once  to  prevent  an  easy  misconception 
of  the  service  of  the  arts  which  I  am 
attempting  to  describe.  I  hope  no  one 
will  suppose  I  am  thinking  of  them 
as  providing  an  escape  from  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  madness  of  the  w’orld,  an  ivory 
tower  above  the  dust  of  conflict  to 
which  a  few  can  retreat  and  l)e  at 
peace.  Ivory  towers  have  no  proper 
place  in  our  life  or  our  education,  nor 
do  they  make  much  appeal  to  lively 
young  Americana.  But  an  inn  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  It  is  a  place  of  refresh¬ 
ment  for  a  continued  journey.  Keats 
thought  such  refreshment  necessary  to 
life.  A  little  later  in  the  same  poem 
he  says  how  these 


glories  infinite  Iki 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheeriai^ 
light 

Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  ua  » 
fast 

That  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  ^ 
o’ercast 

They  always  must  be  with  us  or  we 
die. 

And  if  this  .seems  only  the  extravagant 
idea  of  a  young  romantic  poet,  remem¬ 
ber  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
who  said  that  without  vision  the  peo¬ 
ple  perish. 

The  special  service  the  arts  can  do, 
then,  is  to  provide  not  escape  from  but 
refreshment  for  renewed  conflict,  that  I 
quietness  of  spirit,  that  inward  poise 
and  command  of  life  which  everybody 
needs  and  w^hich  is  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  of  attainment  in  the  hurried  tem¬ 
po  of  our  living.  That  quietness  great 
literature  does  bring,  perhaps  only  for 
a  brief  moment,  but  in  that  moment 
richly  and  effectively.  I  have  time  to 
cite  only  a  line  or  two  in  illustration: 
Macbeth’s  “Tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow,”  Prospero’s  “Our  rev¬ 
els  now  are  ended,”  Hamlet’s  “Undis¬ 
covered  country  from  w’hose  Ixmrne  no 
traveller  returns,”  the  lines  from  the 
great  chapter  in  Ecclesiastes,  I 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed  I 

Or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  i 

and  lest  you  think  me  too  tragic,  1.0- 
renzo’s  “How  sweet  the  moonlight 
sleeps  upon  this  bank,”  or  only  ancient  | 
in  my  choices,  Mr.  Robert  Frost’s 
“Mending  Wall”  or  “The  Death  of  the 
Hired  ^lan.”  All  of  these  passages 
have  the  power  of  creating  a  breathing 
silence  in  the  stress  of  life,  as  in 
larger  measure  have  longer  master 
pieces. 

Of  course  you  may  justly  object  that 
poise  and  quietness  of  spirit  have  little 
appeal  in  them.selves  for  the  Jacks  and 
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Jills  that  fill  our  classrooms.  Neither 
for  that  matter  are  they  much  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  moment  about  integrated 
personalities.  Mindful  of  the  little 
profit  in  teaching  for  postponed  re¬ 
turns,  still  we  may  properly  in  such 
matters  look  a  little  ahead.  Or  you 
may  with  equal  justice  urge  that  we 
seldom  attain  the  objective  I  am  em¬ 
phasizing.  I  freely  admit  that  too 
often  the  glories  infinite  are  dimmed 
bv  the  dust  of  routine  and  lost  in  the 
deserts  of  the  commonplace.  I  am  not 
kidding  myself  nor  trying  to  kid  you 
into  a  rosy  and  unrealistic  dream 
about  our  job;  instead  I  am  insisting 
that  in  solier  earnest  our  main  task  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  student  is  to  bring  into  his  life 
the  beauty  which  great  literature  so 
richly  provides. 

Or,  if  you  please,  a  real  and  vital 
integration.  Some  of  the  Denver 
schools  have  found  their  most  success¬ 
ful  integration  where  teachers  of  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  but  both  much  in¬ 
terested  in  literature,  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  John  Burroughs  School 
found  that  in  integration  on  the  basis 
of  social  studies  much  of  the  best  liter¬ 
ature  was  omitted  because  it  did  not 
fit  in.  The  conclusion  is  unmistak¬ 
able:  that  literature  offers  the  richest 
basis  for  an  integrated  course.  A  great 
novel,  a  great  play,  a  groat  poem,  pro¬ 
vides  an  admirable  core  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  integrated  ideas  about  life. 
The  social  studies  deal  mainly  with 
civic  and  social  matters,  outw’ard  af¬ 
fairs.  The  real  problems  of  integra¬ 
tion  for  most  persons  are  inward  and 
personal.  On  these  the  great  authors 
— great  because  of  their  insight  and 
wisdom — speak  in  living  terms,  not 
merely  to  the  minds  but  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  If  you  take  this  merely  as 


the  opinion  of  a  prejudicial  advocate 
of  literature,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  historians:  “The 
only  serious  work  [in  the  later  19th 
century]  in  elucidating  mental  prob¬ 
lems  was  accomplished  not  by  the 
scientists  but  by  seers  of  character  like 
George  ^kferedith  and  Thomas  Uardy. 
There  is  probably  more  to  be  learnt 
from  The  Egoist  than  from  all  the 
textbooks  and  treatises  on  psychology 
that  were  published  during  the 
Queen’s  reign  and  have  now  ceased 
even  to  bore.”  If  we  want  real  inte¬ 
gration  on  essential  topics  we  should 
center  it  about  great  literature.  It 
deals  imaginatively  and  richly  with 
the  bases  of  life  and  invites  us  as 
teachers  to  deal  so  with  them  also. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter?  Complete  integration 
of  English  with  other  subjects  means 
not  an  enrichment  but  an  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  student’s  experience.  Ilis 
work  in  expression,  oral  and  written, 
may  w’ell  be  done  largely  in  connection 
with  other  subjects,  but  there  must 
also  be  explicit  instruction  in  English 
as  English  as  a  basis  for  it.  He  may 
well  learn  to  use  books  as  tools  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  as  well 
as  English.  He  may  well  use  books  of 
literature  to  supplement  his  work  in 
other  subjects,  especially  history  and 
other  social  studies.  But  the  distinc¬ 
tive  values  of  literature,  often  ignored 
in  educational  discussion,  can  only  be 
obtained  when  they  are  sought  for  for 
their  own  sake  and  by  themselves.  In 
other  words,  however  much  English  is 
integrated  with  other  subjects — and 
the  more  the  better — there  should  still 
be  instruction  in  English  as  English 
by  itself  and  in  literature  as  literature 
by  itself. 
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RBANITY  must  be  the  rule  in 
the  classroom,  so  each  may  learn 
to  act  as  a  cultured  individual. 
Like  other  habits  this  is  formed  only 
by  use.  Kindness  is  also  a  desidera¬ 
tum.  We  should  make  everyone  as 
comfortable  physically  and  socially  as 
possible.  All  contributions  must  be 
received  kindly.  Each  has  the  right 
to  have  his  personality  respected. 
Only  so  can  self-respect  grow.  We 
are  rearing  superior  people  in  the 
schools,  not  only  in  manners  but  in 
ways  of  working,  thinking  and  react¬ 
ing  to  their  community.  Here  are 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  working 
and  living  side  by  side.  What  sort  of 
philosophy  must  underlie  the  teacher’s 
world?  If  a  real  democracy  cannot 
be  conducted  in  our  classrooms,  how 
shall  it  ever  be  in  our  national  life  ? 

The  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  by  people  who  were  never 
good  students.  But  all  need  self-re¬ 
spect  ;  all  need  to  learn  to  move  in  our 
society  as  equals  and  to  be  allowed  to 
have  initiative,  to  bring  in  any  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  they  may  have.  Social 
justice  must  become  an  ingrained  feel¬ 
ing  and  habit  so  strong  that  social  and 
industrial  injustice  comes  to  be  felt  as 
an  outrage  and  resented  and  fought. 
If  the  schools  cannot  accomplish  this, 
our  days  as  a  nation  are  numbered. 

We  know  now  from  Hartshorne  and 
May’s'  researches  that  the  home  has 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  child’s 
character.  By  getting  thoroughly  ac- 

1 H.  Hartshorne,  M.  A.  May,  and  others,  * 
MacmUlan,  1928,  p.  60  ff. 


quainted  with  him,  his  family  and 
home  environment,  we  are  able  to  tie 
in  the  influence  of  the  home  with  that 
of  the  school  and  so  greatly  strengthen 
the  latter.  If  the  ideals  of  home  and 
school  can  be  identified,  or  made  i 
whole,  we  shall  have  gained  much. 
Of  course,  if  the  ideals  of  the  home 
are  poor,  we  shall  have  to  neutralize 
them.  At  all  events,  there  must  be 
thorough  discussion  of  the  two  and  if 
possible  a  union  of  the  two  must  be 
effected. 

Nowadays,  when  the  home  plavs  a 
decreasing  role  in  the  leisure-time  a^ 
tivities  of  the  child,  his  social  environ¬ 
ment  plays  a  greater.  What  was  said 
alxuit  the  home  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  broader  environment. 

As  an  aid  we  must  work  out  the 
ethical  value  of  all  texts.  Indeed  we 
must  choose  the  texts  with  this  end  in 
view.  Among  the  most  valuable  ideals 
for  adolescents  are  honesty,  fairness, 
usefulness,  and  cooperation.  Of  course, 
the  class  atmosphere  and  procedures 
are  more  valuable  here  than  any  text 
I  mean  that  in  the  class  there  must 
rule  absolute  honesty  and  forcefulness 
in  w’ork  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
learner.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
must  lie  frank  to  correct  an  error  if 
he  has  made  one,  to  defer  a  question 
if  he  is  not  able  to  answer  it  at  the 
time,  to  be  sure  of  his  facts  and  clear 
about  any  statement  he  makes. 

As  to  the  students,  they  should  be 
told  early  about  any  necessary  rulrt 
'Testing  the  Knowledge  of  Right  and  Wrong," 
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of  work.  For  instance,  at  the  board, 
as  in  testa  or  other  kinds  of  work,  no 
helps  are  to  be  used.  This  should  be 
announced  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
class  to  support  this  ideal  because  it 
is  good  and  necessary.  If  any  persist 
in  disregarding  it,  then  personal  ad¬ 
monition  and  appeal  to  the  class  fol¬ 
lows.  I  liave  never  found  it  necessary 
to  go  farther.  The  next  step  would 
be  social  ostracism. 

However,  we  must  remember  that 
tasks  must  not  be  so  difficult  for  a 
student  as  to  drive  him  to  cheating. 
Rather  must  teacher  and  class  use 
everv  effort  to  help  him  get  his  lessons 
and  so  reclaim  the  offender. 

As  to  the  technique  of  working  ont 
the  ethical  values  we  may  here  merely 
state  that  ethical  values  as  well  as 
others  are  not  got  unless  discussion  of 
them  takes  place  or  somehow  attention 
is  called  to  them. 

The  interest  which  transmutes  work 
into  character  is  furthered  also  by 
finding  appropriate  tasks  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  learners  and  in  giving  each  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  in  selecting  and 
working  at  what  he  likes  best  and  does 
best.  The  individual  project  method 
is  not  always  possible  in  its  purity, 
but  even  if  used  only  on  occasional 
tasks  it  serves  to  give  quite  a  different 
attitude  from  the  conventional  one.  I 
find  that  one  project  which  is  always 
possible  and  which  no  one  ever  objects 
to  is  for  strong  students  to  help  the 
weaker  as  indicated  before. 

Other  tasks  are  original  literary 
work  for  those  with  literary  ambitions. 
Others  with  minds  for  criticism,  may 
evaluate  an  article  or  text.  Always 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
on  their  own.  It  helps  here  if  we 
bring  in  numerous  books,  say  a  few 
words  about  one  and  another,  arouse 
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questions  about  it,  etc.  A  student 
need  not  be  held  too  strictly  account¬ 
able  for  such  work,  but  giving  him  a 
few  minutes  to  report  on  it  to  the  class 
may  be  to  his  liking.  A  minimum 
amount  of  outside  reading  should  be 
reported  on  by  blank.  This  may  call 
for  the  main  idea  and  any  parts  or 
ideas  found  especially  valuable. 

Before  the  high  school  pupil  and 
the  college  student  leaves  the  English 
el  ass,  he  should  have  formed  the  habit 
of  reading  as  an  avocation.  No  habit 
without  habituation! 

Every  person  needs  an  avocation, 
and  this  should  be  fostered  as  far  as 
time  and  energy  of  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  permit.  Some  members  of  the 
class  may  want  to  choose  that  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  on  a  special  branch  of  writing, 
or  one  of  the  social  or  other  sciences, 
etc.  There  is  plenty  of  material,  in 
books,  periodicals,  reports,  etc.,  in  any 
library,  and  a  plenty  of  live  subjects 
which  the  radio  and  newspaper  of  the 
day  will  rarely  fail  to  touch  on,  for 
these  also  should  be  tied  in  with  the 
instruction  and  evaluated. 

How  to  Engross  the  Whole  Personality 
of  the  Learner 

Many  of  the  points  discussed  so  far 
naturally  apply  here.  In  addition  we 
must  pay  some  attention  to  the  learn¬ 
er’s  physical  nature.  For  instance, 
boys  should  be  sent  to  the  board  but 
especially  frail  girls  be  given  seat 
w’ork  instead.  Beyond  this  we  must 
insist  on  good  sitting  and  standing 
postures.  We  know  how  much  our 
emotions  depend  on  our  physical 
states  —  Lange-James  theory  of  iden¬ 
tity  of  emotion  with  physical  state. 
Also  a  future  self-respecting  citizen 
must  learn  to  stand  erect  and  look  a 
person  full  in  the  eye. 
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We  must  know,  if  possible,  also  the 
student’s  antecedents.  Often  the  school 
keeps  these  data  on  a  personal  record 
blank.  The  teacher  should  know  the 
data  which  have  been  gathered.  How¬ 
ever,  the  blank  should  contain  also 
data  about  his  family  and  environ¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  not  such  a  record 
card  available,  the  teacher  should  po 
about  getting  one  set  up  and  adopted. 
Good  examples  of  such  blanks  may  be 
found  in  various  books.^  Only  by  the 
aid  of  such  information  and  personal 
conference  is  the  teacher  able  to  have. 


at  all  times,  a  full-sized  picture  of  liii 
student  in  his  mind. 

One  must  also  be  sure  to  know  hot 
a  student  is  getting  on  in  school  get. 
erally.  If  he  wins  distinctions  they 
should  be  noted  and  mentioned  inci. 
dentally  in  class,  etc.  The  teacher 
needs  also  to  know  what  the  student 
is  going  to  do  during  long  vacatiou 
and  to  mention  it  in  passing  after 
the  event,  and  to  tie  up  the  studenfi 
vacation  experiences  with  his  growth 
and  ideals. 


J  e.  g.  H.  C.  MorriBon,  “Thp  Practice  of  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools,"  University  g 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  p.  645  ff. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AS  THE  NATION’S 
GREATEST  EDUCATOR 

II roil  Kino  Harris 

EDITOR,  TRADE  JOURNAL  GUILD,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
PRESIDENT,  COMMUNITY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  MICHIGAN 


The  term  “Education”  is  com¬ 
monly  accepted  as  denoting  cul¬ 
tural  progress.  We  have  come 
to  accept  education  in  the  light  of  an 
asset;  the  force  which  promotes  na¬ 
tional  progress,  inculcates  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  leadership  and  insures  good 
citizenship.  In  short,  education  is 
good. 

It  may  be  misnomer  to  siK'ak  of 
negative  education.  As  an  editor,  I 
agree  with  many  leaders  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  journalism  projects  that  there  is 
a  reverse  side  to  the  picture.  A  child 
begins  to  leani  from  the  time  it  is 
bom.  It  is  education  when  our  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  brings  about  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  very  young. 
Youth  develops  through  its  ability  to 
imitate.  The  subject  of  environment 
has  been  so  widely  discussed  there  is 
no  need  to  stress  this  essential  in  the 
curricula  of  life. 


Teachers  are  daily  educating  againgt  \ 
education. 

This  paradox  should  not  be  difficult 
of  understanding.  If  a  child  be  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intolerance,  evil 
and  passion,  enmeshed  in  a  web  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  that  is  negative 
education.  A  crook  may  “educate”  t 
child  in  the  vocation  of  pocket-picking,  ' 
robbery,  or  worse. 

In  speaking  of  student  journalism 
I  touch  upon  the  very  heart  of  ideal 
education.  There  are  30,000,000  boyi  ‘ 
and  girls  in  our  public  schools  today. 
The  national  high  school  enrollment  ii  • 
6,000,000.  As  educators  we  may  well 
analyze  the  practical  side  of  the 
national  student  picture.  I  quote 
briefly  from  Tomorrow’s  Americant'- 

“Suppose  the  30,000,000  boys  and  girii 
in  our  public  schools  were  learning 
under  some  form  of  self-government- 
learning  to  govern  themselves,  to  adjust 
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themselves  to  their  social  environment, 
to  ac<juire  some  technic  in  the  art  of 
public  relations,  to  recognize  the  social, 
economic,  industrial,  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  times,  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  problems,  and  to  be  in¬ 
spired  to  have  a  part  in  solving  them. 
Then  indeed  our  democracy  would  never 
again  become  stagnant,  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions  would  never  again  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  demagogues  and  bosses,  and 
we  would  never  again  be  under  the  lead- 
dership  of  men  selected  by  accident  or 
political  expedience — for  we  should  have 
available  in  every  community,  people  who 
had  the  capacity  and  the  training  for 
leadership.  Thus  the  dangers  that  beset 
democracy  would  be  averted  or  mini¬ 
mized  and  its  ideals  approach  realiza¬ 
tion.” 

I  find  concensus  of  opinion  agrees 
that  student  government  and  student 
journalism  in  public  schools  stand  as 
insurance  for  a  continued  democracy 
and  a  barrier  against  the  “isms”  and 
dictatorship. 

The  one  educational  course  which 
provides  the  greatest  measure  of  tech¬ 
nic  in  government  discipline  is  student 
journalism.  Here  is  a  vital  factor 
for  stimulation  of  English  courses,  of 
the  art  of  finished  writing.  In  the 
many  forums  held  in  high  schools, 
nation-wide  discussions  bring  present- 
day  problems  before  students  in  fact¬ 
ual  manner.  Not  only  is  there  a  frank 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  a  sound,  level¬ 
headed  planning  of  solutions  to  the 
problems  involved. 

From  intimate  experience  over  a 
quarter  century  with  newspapers,  the 
writer  is  compelled  by  existent  facts 
to  grant  that  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  newspapers  by  the  student  editor 
body  is  justified.  Let  us,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  take  time  out  to  scan  a  number 
of  newspapers  chosen  at  random  from 
a  number  of  large  cities.  Also  some 
of  the  smaller  town  weekly  media. 


In  a  recently  published  article  by 
the  editor-publisher  of  a  New  York 
state  weekly  I  quote: 

“What  are  you  and  I  in  business  for? 
To  make  money.  There’s  nothing  dis¬ 
honorable  about  that.  Throw  out  the 
weeklies  that  coin  fistfuls  of  cash  out  of 
political  pap  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  little  interest  on  investment  most 
of  the  ‘better  class’  weeklies  make,  even 
in  good  times.” 

This  editor  writes  of  political 
“pap.”  Might  he  not  say  “graft”? 
A  newspaper  published  solely  on  a 
commercial  basis  may  degenerate  into 
a  dangerous  influence,  a  form  of  nega¬ 
tive  or  evil  education.  Paid  propa¬ 
ganda  utilized  as  insidious  weapon 
against  the  true  facts  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  civic  betterment.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  great  popular  educator, 
the  newspaper.  In  a  student  forum 
in  Michigan  the  student  discussion 
brought  out  this  statement,  based  on 
the  fact  that  some  state  papers  were 
devoting  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
front-page  headlines  to  crime: 

“The  papers  play  up  to  crime  and 
scandal  in  order  to  boost  their  circula¬ 
tion.  The  public  taste  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional  has  reduced  the  newspaper  to  a 
degenerate  scandal  sheet  which,  instead 
of  scathingly  denouncing  crime,  has  in¬ 
famously  screamed  it  in  banner  head¬ 
lines.  Would  the  public  read  stories 
other  than  crime  ?  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  enjoys  a  large  circulation  and 
devotes  its  pages,  not  to  scandal,  but  to 
the  serious  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  Contrast  with  this,  the 
sensational  newspapers  put  out  by  many 
syndicate  corporations  and  others,  whose 
columns  are  lurid  with  details  of  under¬ 
world  activities  and  divorce  courts.” 

From  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  per¬ 
mit  one  more  quotation.  This  from 
an  article  in  a  newspaper  trade  journal 
by  E.  L.  Henes  of  the  Wellington 
(Ohio)  Enterprise: 
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“The  only  thing  a  newspaper  has  to 
sell  is  service.  A  service  to  advertisers, 
a  service  to  readers,  a  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity;  a  service  that  must  make  a 
complete  and  continuous  circle  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  live.  Make  that  service  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  community  and  the 
newspaper  will  live  indefinitely.  Like  a 
cat  a  good  newsi)aper  dies  hard.  The 
more  a  newspaper  gives  to  its  commu¬ 
nity,  the  more  the  community  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  the  newspaper.  The  more  a 
newspaper  promotes  all  the  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  commercial  and  family  interests 
of  its  readers,  the  closer  it  knits  the  peo¬ 
ple  together  in  the  community.  The 
small  town  publisher  goes  with  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  teacher,  and  the  doctor.  All 
are  servants  of  the  community.” 

When  I  designate  the  newspaper  as 
the  nation’s  greatest  educator,  the 
prcx)f  is  obvious.  Practically  every¬ 
one  who  can  read,  does  read  the  news¬ 
papers  If  we  were  to  turn  to  factual 
figures  with  analysis  of  the  more  than 
120,000,000  circulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  not  inclusive  of  magazines  or 
special  types  of  publications,  it  would 
necessitate  too  much  space.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  has  said,  “The  newspaper  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic.”  An¬ 
other  said  at  a  dinner  in  Washington, 
“We  may  put  the  newspaper  down  as 
the  people’s  Bible.”  If  the  newspapers 
measure  up  to  such  standards — which 
many  of  them  do  not — the  American 
millenium  would  be  at  hand.  The 
point  is,  that!  no  matter  from  what 


angle  one  sizes  up  the  newspapers  they 
do  constitute  the  daily  reading  mean 
of  the  majority  of  our  vast  populatiwi. 

This  being  true,  our  concern  is  as  i 
to  editorial  content,  to  publisher’s 
platforms,  and  newspaper  policies.  If 
the  x\merican  student  journalist  body 
are  correct  in  the  assumption  that  the 
new'spapers  flaunt  far  too  much  crime 
and  scandal,  if,  as  some  editors  them¬ 
selves  declare,  papers  mu.st  cater  to 
questionable  political  patronage, — the  i 

picture  seems  forbidding  and  dark. 

What  of  the  newspai)er8’  prf^ams 
for  tomorrow  ? 

In  xVmerica  there  exists  an  educa¬ 
tional  press,  quite  aside  from  the  daily  | 
and  weekly  new'spapers.  This  is  not 
limited  to  academic  periodicals  for 
teachers.  It  includes  thousands  of 
school  publications,  growing  in  num¬ 
ber  and  influence  every  year,  publica¬ 
tions  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  modern  school.  Chief  among 
these  are  student,  or  school  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Here  lies  the  answer 
as  to  the  educational  power  of  the 
newspapers  of  tomorrow*.  A  true  in¬ 
dex  of  the  supremacy  of  education 
with  its  meaning  of  morals,  culture, 
citizenship  and  service.  The  youth  of 
today,  through  the  very  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  training,  and  education  at¬ 
tendant  upon  student  journalism  will 
carry  on  where  present  editors  and 
publishers  leave  off. 
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PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  YEARBOOK 
PRODUCTION 

Edward  H.  Redford 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
PHOENIX  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Not  80  many  years  ago,  the  year¬ 
book  was  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  schools  of 
the  country.  But  then  came  a  time 
when  authorities  on  education  almost 
without  exception  attacked  it  as  an 
outdated  tradition  perpetuated  by 
grasping  commercial  companies  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  selling  engravings  or 
other  similar  product.  It  became  the 
fashion  to  condemn  the  yearbook,  and 
hundreds  of  schools  abandoned  it. 

Now,  however,  the  annual  seems 
again  to  be  regaining  its  popularity. 
Many  able  writers  have  risen  to  its 
defense,  and  the  literature  of  journal¬ 
ism  seems  to  show  that  the  yearbook 
is  definitely  coming  back. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
to  argue  for  the  annual.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  book’s  purposes 
would  seem  to  convince  any  careful 
thinker  of  its  worth.  Let  us  instead 
look  at  a  few  of  the  tendencies  in 
annual  production  and  consider  where 
they  are  leading. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  opposition 
to  coinmercially  directed  yearbooks 
has  placed  the  emphasis  on  student 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  an¬ 
nual  is  much  enhanced  in  value  when 
it  is  really  the  product  of  student  en¬ 
terprise.  The  whole  book  should  be 
planned  and  laid  out  by  students.  Art 
work  can  be  student  conceived  and 
executed.  Indoor  snapshots,  action 
pictures,  and  views  are  now  rather 
generally  student  produced.  Group 


pictures  even  are  being  made  by  staff 
members.  In  many  schools,  now,  the 
printing  itself  is  done  in  the  school 
shop.  Portrait  photography  may  well 
be  the  next  field  to  be  entered  by  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  switch  from  the  emphasis  on 
commercial  art  work  and  design  has 
been  particularly  important  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  placed  ujgpn  the 
theme^a  highly  artificial  tradition-of 
^11  The  present  tendency 

away  from  the  theme  is  one  highly  to 
be  commended. 

The  old  idea  that  some  theme — it 
might  be  Indian,  Chinese,  colonial,  or 
any  one  of  a  hundred  other  far  re¬ 
moved  subjects  —  was  necessary  and 
was  to  be  carried  throughout  the  book 
required  a  ridiculous  effort  on  the  part 
of  annual  staffs  to  tie  up  their  themes 
with  the  various  sections  of  their  an¬ 
nuals.  They  had  George  Washington 
playing  football,  sailors  riding  horse¬ 
back.  They  filled  their  division  and 
introductory  pages  with  pictures  of 
marine  views,  desert  scenes,  or  signed 
portraits  of  movie  stars. 

All  this  emphasis  on  theme  seems 
rapidly  to  be  waning.  It  now  appears 
quite  probable  that  the  old  “theme” 
will  give  way  to  an  art  motif  which 
will  supply  color  and  interest  to  the 
opening  pages  of  the  book  and  per¬ 
haps  lend  some  little  ornamentation  in 
other  sections.  The  art  motif  will 
probably  be  related  to  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  the  book  is  pub- 
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lished.  Certainly  the  art  work  will 
be  representative  of  the  culture  of  the 
community. 

A  school  in  the  Southwest  may  thus 
use  an  Indian,  Mexican,  or  desert  mo¬ 
tif,  or  perhaps  it  will  go  to  straight 
design — all  yearbook  art  work,  by  the 
way,  is  tending  more  and  more 
towards  design.  The  division  pages 
of  the  book  will  be  represented  by 
school  views  or  scenes  from  school 
work  rather  than  showing  the  padres 
playing  the  sousaphone  or  Cortez  and 
his  men  holding  a  club  meeting. 

This  discussion  brings  up  another 
point — the  divisions  themselves.  In 
the  old  days,  all  books  were  divided 
in  a  more  or  less  standard  fashion — 
classes,  clubs,  athletics.  Then  came 
attempts  to  achieve  variety  by  resee- 
tioning  the  book.  At  present,  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be  to  divide  the  book 
somewhat  according  to  the  departments 
of  the  school  and  under  a  single  divi¬ 
sion  to  combine  clubs,  activities,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  snapshots  which  are  related. 
One  section  may  thus  include  English 
classes  and  faculty,  publications,  de¬ 
bate,  oratory,  and  scenes  from  English 
classrooms. 

And  now  for  other  factors  which  are 
influencing  the  yearbook. 

Increased  difficulty  in  financing 
this  publication  has  necessitated 
money-saving  measures.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  less  color¬ 
ful  and  less  pretentious  books. 

The  fact  that  books  are  less  colorful 
is  not  necessarily  an  indictment 
against  them.  It  will  probably  result 
in  an  improvement  in  yearbook  illus¬ 
tration  and  design,  for  editors  must 
soon  realize  that  they  can  carry  out 
their  art  motif  with  colored  paper 
stock  and  simple  drawings  in  an  in¬ 


expensive  and  yet  attractive  manner. 
Art  work  of  this  type  may  be  expected 
soon  to  replace  the  present  drab  black 
and  white  books  or  the  l)ook8  which 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  with  black 
and  red  or  purple  and  orange. 

This  same  necessity  for  economy,  by 
the  w’ay,  will  also  result  in  attention 
to  methods  of  doing  more  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Bigger  but  fewrer  cuts,  insert 
pages  in  sections  rather  than  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  book,  and  square 
cuts  instead  of  outline  plates  are  a 
few  of  the  more  important  changes — 
and  we  might  say  improvements — 
which  can  be  expected. 

Modern  trends  in  printing  and  lay¬ 
out  have  caused  changes  in  the  format 
of  the  book.  Bleed-offs  have  sprung 
into  prominence — magazine  make-ups 
are  being  imitated.  This  change  has 
resulted  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  year-book  editors.  A  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  better  annuals  soon 
shows  the  efforts  of  the  staffs  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  is  “original.” 

The  search  for  “originality”  must 
develop  in  intelligent  and  artistic  page 
layouts.  The  present  rather  juvenile¬ 
appearing  efforts  will  be  replaced  by 
pages  laid  out  in  accord  with  the  rules 
of  good  design. 

In  closing  this  discussion  we  must 
acknowledge  that  these  various  tenden¬ 
cies  have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  per¬ 
fect  yearbook.  But  our  books,  although 
they  may  not  be  as  attractive  as  they 
once  were,  nor  as  artistic,  are  more 
vital.  Whatever  faults  they  may  now 
have,  these  new  annuals  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
ten  years  ago,  when  all  were  alike. 
They  are  already  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  ever  before,  and  if  they  fol¬ 
low  the  course  they  are  setting  they 
also  will  soon  become  much  better. 


WHY  NOT  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WAR  DEBT 
REMISSIONS? 

Ernest  E.  Oebtel 

DIVISION  OF  ADULT  AND  CONTINUATION  EIDUCATION 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  CALIFORNIA 


These  are  days  when  pregnant 
ideas  crop  out  from  the  most 
unexpected  places  in  the  political 
terrane.  Often  out  of  the  mouths  of 
mere  babes  —  those  uninitiated  into 
the  arcana  of  professional  politics  and 
statesmanship  —  political  wisdom  is 
uttered  at  which  the  wise  and  prudent 
can  only  nod  their  heads  —  acknowl¬ 
edging  grudging  or  indifferent  assent. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  vindication 
of  the  genuineness  and  vitality  of 
American  political  democracy  that 
can  be  pointed  to  today  is  the  ubiquity 
and  effectual  influence  of  the  lay  or 
“cross-roads”  political  philosopher. 
Daily,  in  the  current  scene,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  plain,  average 
American  citizens  are  facing  in  dead 
earnest  vital  economic  and  political 
issues  in  all  sorts  of  public  meetings, 
discussion  groups,  and  forums,  the 
country  over.  Out  of  their  naive 
but  sincere  confrontations  with  these 
issues  and  the  subsequent  integration 
of  their  thinking  concerning  them, 
there  sometimes  emerge  creative  ex¬ 
pressions  of  new  dynamic  social  con¬ 
cepts  and  philosophies,  which,  devel¬ 
oped  and  perfected,  become  potent 
forces  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
this  country. 

Expressions  of  political  thinking 
of  this  kind  are  forceful  and  virile 
because  they  are  unfettered  by  the 
vitiating  inhibitions,  reservations,  and 
qualifications  of  professional  politics 
and  statesmanship.  If  discussion  in 
a  lay  group,  for  instance,  favors  a  plan 
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for  a  self-liquidating,  transcontinental 
highway  that  might  improve  America 
physically,  relieve  unemployment,  and 
stimulate  activity  in  some  of  the  heavy 
industries,  the  idea  is  projected  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Opposition  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  such  a  plan — an  imponder^ 
able  factor  that  professional  politicians 
would  certainly  find  it  necessary  to 
reckon  with — would  not  seem  an  im¬ 
portant  barrier  to  the  lay  problem- 
solvers. 

The  Townsend  old-age  pension  idea, 
the  end-poverty  and  share- the- wealth 
plans,  and  the  social  justice  sihemes  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  have  gained 
wide  attention,  usually  are  not,  to 
start  with,  the  ideas  of  professional 
politicians.  In  their  first  forms,  they 
are  obviously  too  crude  and  too  un¬ 
orthodox  to  be  the  products  of  the 
sophisticated  political  mind. 

This  does  not,  however,  detract 
from  their  potential  power  and  ulti¬ 
mate  influence  to  induce  reform  or 
change  of  one  type  or  another.  If  the 
ideas  “take”  with  the  public  mind,  the 
politicians  usually  appropriate  them, 
smooth  them  out  somewhat,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  make  them  part  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  accredited  political  theory  and 
practice.  Professional  politicians  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  resourcefulness  of  those 
untutored  in  politics  for  a  large  part 
of  their  professional  stock-in-trade, 
even  as  women  depend  upon  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  men  inept  in  the  household 
arts  for  mechanical  improvements  in 
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the  apparatus  of  their  kitchens  and 
homes. 

A  doctor  proposes  a  bountiful  old- 
age  pension  plan  that  shocks  seasoned 
economists  and  politicians.  A  priest 
shouts  out  sharp-edged  principles  of 
social  justice  and  proposes  revolution¬ 
ary  monetary  controls.  A  writer  maps 
out  a  scheme  for  radically  new  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  economic  goods.  Sometimes 
these  volunteer  ideas  take  vigorous 
root,  thrive,  and  produce  usable  and 
even  wholesome  fruit. 

To  some  who  have  been  watching 
the  phenomenon  of  increased  lay  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  reconditioning  of  our 
contemporary  social  theories  and  con¬ 
cepts,  a  creative  expression  of  special 
virtue  concerning  a  solution  of  the 
War  Debts  problem  is  arresting  atten¬ 
tion  just  at  present.  The  new  idea 
has  been  presented  most  recently  in 
southern  California,  the  home  of  the 
Epic  idea  and  the  Townsend  and  other 
economic  and  social  plans  of  lesser 
note.  Its  advocate  is  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  political  science  w’ho  is  work¬ 
ing  for  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  who  is  a 
high  school  teacher  by  profession. 

It  was  this  teacher-student,  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Moyse,  who  asked  a  simple, 
provocative  question  about  the  War 
Debts  in  an  academic  group  discus¬ 
sion  meeting  a  short  time  ago.  Incon¬ 
sequential  as  the  discussion  conference 
itself  may  have  been,  the  query  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  very 
consequential  proposal,  wrhich,  to  some, 
now  seems  to  take  on  the  nature  of  one 
of  those  sturdy  volunteer  ideas  likely 
to  survive — and  to  be  fruitful. 

“Why,”  inquired  Mr.  Moyse,  “should 
not  the  United  States  try  to  arrange 
to  secure  scholarships  from  our  for¬ 


eign  debtors  in  return  for  a  remission  I 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  War  Debts?”  I 

This  is  about  the  way  he  then  de-  ^ 
veloped  his  proposal : 

“Few  persons  still  entertain  any  real 
hope  that  the  War  Debts  will  ever  be 
})aid  in  full  to  the  United  States  from 
its  European  debtors.  The  conversion 
of  the  debts  into  huge  funds  for  the 
financing  of  foreign  travel,  foreign 
study,  and  for  the  creation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students,  teachers,  social  work¬ 
ers,  professional  people,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  clergymen,  engineers,  scientists, 
artists,  architects,  and  others,  would  not 
only  provide  a  sensible  and  most  amic¬ 
able  arrangement  to  settle  the  debts,  but 
would  most  certainly  promote  immeasur¬ 
ably  a  greatly  needed,  improved  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 

“Benefits  from  such  funds  might  be 
restricted  to  American  recipients  or  par-  « 
ticipation  could  be  wisely  and  generously 
extended  to  students  from  all  countries 
involved  in  the  settlement  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  foreign  study.  The  funds,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  dispersed  by  the  separate 
nations,  might  be  pooled  and  adminis-  j 
tered  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  by  | 
a  specially  constituted  Internationa  | 
body,  if  this  w'ore  considered  desirable. 

“The  boon  that  such  international  cul¬ 
tural  grants-in-aid  would  be  to  vast  num- 
l)ers  of  deserving  students  the  world  over,  | 
too  impoverished  by  themselves,  in  many  I 
cases,  to  afford  study  or  travel  abroad,  | 
is  readily  understandable.  At  the  same  J 
time,  it  would  not  constitute  a  financial 
drain  on  the  debtor  countries,  as  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  substantial  parts  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  funds  w’ithin  the  contributing 
countries  themselves.  Payments,  more¬ 
over,  could  be  made  in  relatively  small  V 
annual  instalments  and  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

“The  Boxer  Fund  scholarships  consti¬ 
tute  on  a  small  scale  a  precedent  for 
such  a  humane  and  wise  conversion  of 
the  War  Debts.  To  follow  this  example 
in  connection  with  the  War  Debts  Settle¬ 
ment,  but  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  in 
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the  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  would 
greatly  redound  to  the  glory  and  great¬ 
ness  of  our  nation.  What  greater  ser- 
rice  could  we  render  than  to  transform 
one  of  the  worst  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  human  fellowship  into  perhaps 
the  greatest  agency  the  world  has  ever 
known  for  the  promotion  of  international 
amity  and  go^-will?” 

Wlien  I  first  heard  Mr.  Moyse  pre¬ 
sent  his  proposal,  I  thought  that  here 
was  something  novel,  here  was  a  crea¬ 
tive  expression  of  amateur  political 
thought  that  had  promising  potenti¬ 
alities.  I  discovered,  however,  that  at 
least  two  other  persons  had  broached 
the  idea  before.  Back  in  1032  Pro¬ 
fessor  PMw’in  G.  Flemming,  writing  in 
School  and  Society  for  July  30, 
briefly  discussed  the  theme,  “Inter¬ 
national  Debts  and  Scholarships.”  11  is 
major  suggestion  was  that  the  debtor 
nations  should  “discharge  their  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  form  of  scholarships  to 
American  colleges  and  universities  for 
their  nationals  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  provide 
similar  scholarships  for  American 
students  to  the  universities  in  their 
countries.” 

By  such  a  plan,  he  calculated,  as 
much  as  $10,000,000,000  could  be 
collected  from  the  European  nations 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
England  alone,  he  pointed  out,  could 
send  five  thousand  men  and  w'omen  to 
American  colleges  and  universities  at 
$2,000  each,  the  same  amount  as  paid 
to  Rhodes  scholars.  An  equal  number 
of  American  students  might  be  taken 
into  the  universities  of  the  British 
Empire  with  the  same  stipend.  Thus, 
each  year  England  by  itself  would  con¬ 
tribute  $20,000,000  to  international 
education.  In  one  hundred  years  this 
one  nation  would  contribute  $2,000,- 
000,000. 


Professor  Flemming  believed  that 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  understanding 
and  permanent  peace  would  be  incal¬ 
culable,  for  within  one  generation,  at 
the  rate  of  five  thousand  a  year,  there 
would  be  in  America  one  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  trained  in 
each  of  the  major  countries  of  Europe 
with  an  international  point  of  view. 
The  same  situation  would  exist  with 
respect  to  the  debtor  nations. 

Then,  a  few  months  later,  in  the 
April-June  quarterly  of  The  Sewanee 
Reviev)  for  1933,  there  appeared  a  sec¬ 
ond  article  on  this  subject,  written  by 
Professor  John  Crowne  Ransom.  The 
article  was  reprinted  in  abridged  form 
in  the  August,  1933,  issue  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  and  WorhTs  Work 
under  the  title,  “Trading  Culture  for 
War  Debts.”  Dr.  Ransom  had  been 
a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  from 
1910-13,  and  a  Guggenheim  fellow  for 
“creative  writing”  in  England  in 
1931-32. 

Appreciative  of  the  fact  that  a  vast 
store  of  accumulated  wisdom  and  cul¬ 
tural  values  lies  in  Europe  in  “an 
astonishing  number  of  local  varieties 
of  language,  art,  drama,  music,  archi¬ 
tecture,  history,  learning,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  religion,  education,  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  medicine,  science,” 
and  realizing  that  only  those  who  could 
l)ear  the  heavy  personal  expense  in¬ 
volved  could  go  abroad  as  students, 
artists,  and  scholars-without-portfolio, 
Dr.  Ransom  declared: 

“I  propose,  then,  that  we  convert  war 
credits,  otherwise  worthless,  into  a  fund 
for  higher  education  on  an  unheard-of 
scale;  the  place  of  study  to  be  Europe; 
the  beneficiaries  to  be  those  Americans 
who  seem  likeliest  to  use  their  opportu¬ 
nities  wisely  and  patriotically. 
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‘T>t  U8  ask  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  smaller  debtors  to  provide  both  the 
instruction  and  the  facilities  for  study 
for  highly  selected  quotas  of  American 
men  and  women  annually  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  .  .  the  cost  of  transportation, 
instruction,  and  maintenance  they  are  to 
bear,  with  the  understanding  that  here 
is  the  way  to  retire  their  honest  obliga¬ 
tions  without  touching  the  problem  of 
gold  and  exchange,  and  without  going 
outside  their  own  currencies.” 

Professor  Ransom  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  accomodations  for  something 
under  ten  thousand  students,  the  cost 
to  be  about  $20,000,000  a  year,  or 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  fifty  years’  ag¬ 
gregate.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking 
only  of  American  scholarships  for 
study  abroad,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  embrace  Professor  Flemming's 
broader  plan  or  that  of  Mr.  Moyse. 

None  of  the  three  has  attempted  to 
give  a  detailed  plan  for  the  operation 
of  his  scheme.  Each  has  been  satis¬ 
fied  merely  to  project  the  general  idea 
with  the  hope  it  would  be  taken  up  and 
worked  out  in  detail  by  others  better 
qualified  to  formulate  a  workable  plan. 
None  of  the  three  is  an  expert  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  matters  of  statecraft.  Profes¬ 
sor  Flemming  is  a  consulting  psychol¬ 
ogist,  with  a  wife,  Dr.  Cecile  White 
Flemming,  also  a  psychologist,  much 
better  known  to  the  educational  world 
than  he.  Dr.  Ransom  is  a  professor 
of  English.  Mr.  Moyse  is  a  high 
school  teacher  of  Spanish. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Professor 
Ransom  had  read  Professor  Flem¬ 
ming’s  statement  before  he  wrote  his 
own.  Mr.  Moyse  was  unacquainted 
with  either  of  the  professors  or  with 
their  writings  before  he  made  his  more 
informal  proposal.  Yet  the  plans  have 
marked  similarities.  The  idea  persists. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Dr. 
Flemming  and  Mr.  Moyse  thought  of 
the  Boxer  Indemnity  remission  as  a 
precedent  for  their  proposals. 

The  United  States  government  hai 
a  present  claim  on  a  dozen  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  for  something  over 
$11,700,000,000.  It  is  not  likely  that 
w’e  shall  ever  receive  a  tenth  of  thia 
amount, — the  percentage  England  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  us  two  years  ago,  but 
which  we  rejected.  It  is  now  believed 
by  some  that  this  was  a  really  gener 
ous  offer  from  Great  Britain,  consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  in  which  it  wa« 
made.  It  probably  never  will  be  re- 
ncAved.  It  is  now  predicted  in  some 
quarters,  wdth  a  pessimism  not  alto¬ 
gether  unwarranted,  that  we  shall 
never  receive  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
War  Debts. 

Congress  and  innumerable  laymen 
doubtless  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  denounce  bitterly  foreigners  who  do 
not  pay  their  debts.  For  fourteen 
years  the  nations  of  Europe  insisted 
stubbornly  on  following  the  dangerous 
and  futile  policy  of  collecting  impos¬ 
sible  reparations  from  Germany.  Ge^ 
many  paid  as  long  as  she  could  bor¬ 
row  from  other  nations,  but  when  the 
flow  of  American  capital  to  Europe 
was  shut  off  abruptly,  and  when  no 
more  short-term  loans  were  available, 
Germany  simply  ceased  paying.  The 
Lausanne  settlement  w^as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  on  the  part  of  the  allies  that 
German  pavment  on  the  old  basis  was 
impossible. 

Congress  and  the  American  public 
have  been  as  unwilling  to  face  eco¬ 
nomic  realism  in  dealing  with  their 
debtors  as  were  the  nations  of  Europe 
before  Lausanne.  There  are  many 
Americans,  to  be  sure,  who  see  plainly 
enough  that  our  debtors  cannot  pay  us 
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back  in  full  in  gold  and  that  it  would 
be  bad  for  all  of  us  if,  with  things  as 
they  are,  they  tried  to  do  so.  But  the 
dominating  public  opinion  in  America 
is  determined  to  interpret  and  state 
the  matter  of  War  Debts  from  a 
strictly  legal  aspect  and  within  the 
framework  of  orthodox  business  mo¬ 
rality.  Coolidge’s  curt  remark,  “They 
hired  the  money,  didn’t  they  ?”  struck 
the  popular  fancy,  and  still  expresses 
a  strong  national  sentiment. 

The  fact  will  remain,  however,  that 
with  the  impossible  trade  relations  and 
the  crippling  notions  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  that  exist  today,  there  will 
not  be  much  chance,  even  if  there  were 
a  willingness,  for  our  European  debt¬ 
ors  to  pay  their  bills  to  us  in  full. 
Those  Americans  who  refuse  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  matter  in  a  pragmatic 
spirit  and  who  continue  to  insist  upon 
a  one-hundred  per  cent  repayment  in 
cash,  at  the  same  time  determined  not 
to  permit  Europe  to  sell  its  goods  or 
services  to  us,  are  placing  themselves 
in  an  utterly  impossible  and  most  un¬ 
reasonable  position. 

The  debts  in  their  entirety  should 
not,  if  Ave  can  help  it,  be  lost  to  us 
through  repudiation  or  default.  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  do  not  want  to  default. 
England,  especially,  has  too  great  a 
stake  in  the  sanctity  of  public  borrow¬ 
ing  to  default  willingly.  If  we  allow 
a  moratorium  for  a  few  years  more, 
arranging  meantime  for  conferences 
that  will  aim  at  a  suitable  settlement; 
if  we  lower  our  tariffs  and  use  a 
greater  amount  of  European  goods; 
if  we  make  reasonable  proposals,  and 
if  we  take  into  account  those  that  are 
made  to  us,  then  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  a  settlement  comprising  or 
including  provisions  for  a  liberal  ex¬ 


change  of  credits  for  culture  cannot 
be  effected. 

Let  us  have  in  any  settlement  the 
agreement  that  the  foreign  debtors 
will  spend  separately  or  through  their 
contributions  to  an  international  pool 
a  stipulated  amount  each  year  for 
special  cultural  and  educational  devel¬ 
opments, — for  the  maintenance  of  stu¬ 
dents  abroad  and  at  home  in  accord 
with  the  plans  already  proposed,  the 
details  of  which  might  be  worked  out 
by  a  selected  group  of  experts. 

If  some  such  procedure  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  all  or  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  loans  were  used  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  individual  students  as 
well  as  for  the  nations  themselves,  it 
is  certain  that  international  good-will 
w'ould  be  greatly  advanced.  In  such 
case  the  United  States  would  be  spon¬ 
soring  a  philanthropic  enterprise  of 
the  highest  order.  Morally  it  would 
remain  a  creditor  nation. 

Such  a  plan  would  satisfy  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  they  were  getting  a  valuable 
return  on  their  claims,  since  the 
debtor  nations  would  be  spending 
money  on  their  nationals  here  and 
their  money  on  our  students  in  their 
own  countries.  The  debtor  nations, 
too,  would  be  satisfied,  for  they  would 
be  spending  their  money  on  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  own  countries,  and  their 
own  students  would  be  benefiting  from 
what  they  spent  on  them  in  the  United 
States.  They  would  be  retiring  their 
obligations  in  good  grace,  and  in  so 
doing  they  would  be  advancing  an 
unusually  worthy  cause.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  gold  transfer  for  payment  of 
the  War  Debts  would  be  eliminated. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  follow 
a  liberal,  reasonable  plan  of  this  type 
in  dealing  with  War  Debts,  it  will 
actually  soon  become  a  debtor  nation. 
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It  has,  it  must  be  remembered,  a 
deeply-rooted  debtor  complex,  against 
which  it  should  make  every  effort  to 
safeguard  itself.  Furthermore,  if  such 
a  plan  is  not  followed,  the  chances  are 
that  the  European  nations  will  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  their  extra-sub¬ 
sistence  money  for  much  less  lofty  pur¬ 
poses  than  that  of  subsidizing  educa¬ 
tion  and  culture.  We  have  no  right, 
of  course,  to  say  how  another  power 
should  spend  its  money,  but  as  long  as 


we  have  a  just  debt  claim  against  1 1 
power  presumably  too  poor  to  pay  in, 
it  might  be  just  as  well  if  we 
gested  that  we  expected  that  at  leas 
part  of  our  claim  should  be  met  ahead 
of,  say,  senseless  military  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  idea  of  exchanging  credits  for 
culture  is  one  that  should  “take”  bo4 
here  and  abroad  on  its  sheer  virtue 
and  merit  and  its  promise  to  insni* 
mutual  benefits  and  satisfactions. 


WIDTH-WEIGHT  TABLES* 

A  Review  by  1)k.  Frederick  Rand  Rogers 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


Education  and  medicine  are 
revealed  again  in  collaboration 
on  the  lowest  level  of  reason  and 
professional  rectitude  in  Dr.  Pryor’s 
new  width-weight  tables.  These  are 
offered  by  the  author  as  “an  index  of 
nutrition”  in  naive  defiance  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  published  in  1929, 
that  weight  tables  are  grossly  mislead¬ 
ing  as  measures  of  any  phase  of  health. 
Even  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  weight  tables  as  guides  to 
health  conditions,  has  repudiated 
them ;  while  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  has  printed  sev¬ 
eral  books  and  bulletins  in  an  endeavor 
to  correct  a  misled  public. 

Now  comes  Dr.  Pryor  with  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  technique — normal  weights 
for  several  different  iliac  crest  (hip) 
widths  for  each  age  in  years  and 
height  in  inches.  Doubtless  this  is 
an  improvement,  but  it  is  no  more 
rational  than  cleaning  one  ear  of  a 

•  “Wldth-WelKht  Tables,”  by  Helen  B.  Pryor 
Price  60  cents  each. 


dirty  boy  and  offering  the  result  to  hii 
mates  as  a  good  example. 

Never  has  a  less  comprehensiUc  I 
publication  reached  the  present  re¬ 
viewer.  Dr.  Pryor,  an  “assistant  med¬ 
ical  examiner  (women)”  at  Stanford 
University,  seems  not  only  to  be  us- K 
aware  of  recent  studies  (some  at  lean  § 
seven  years  old)  that  reveal  the  praoH 
tical  worthlessness  of  weight  measurei  I 
of  nutritional  status,  she  has  appar  I 
ently  erred  by  omission  also  in  other  I 
directions.  i 

For  example,  there  is  no  attempt  to  « 
justify  the  new  tables  by  proving  their  | 
superior  validity  to  older  ones.  Who 
has  measured  her  subjects’  nutritional 
status,  medically  or  otherwise  ?  What 
are  the  correlation  coeflacients  “h^ 
tween  the  old  age-height-weight  table 
proportions  and  nutritional  status” 
and  “between  the  new  table  propoP 
tions  and  nutritional  status?”  It  ii 
certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Pryor’s  refinements  are  superior 
to  the  originals,  but  if  the  validity  (rf 

M.D.  Stanford  University  Press,  1936.  16  P9- 
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the  old  tables  is  represented  by  a  Pre¬ 
dictive  Index  of  .05,  even  one  twice  as 
high  is  still  too  low  for  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Put  the  only  correlation  co¬ 
efficients  reported  have  a  Predictive 
Index  below  .11  and  these  Avere  in  the 
nature  of  reliability  coefficients  only! 
Thus  we  have  no  validity  check  at  all 
on  Dr.  Pryor’s  norms.  What  are  the 
reliability  and  objectivity  coefficients 
and  probable  errors  of  measurement 
of  iliac  crest  width?  Did  Dr.  Pryor 
consider  the  possibility  that  shoulder 
width  is  a  more  valid  criterion  for 
proper  weight  than  is  iliac  crest  width  ? 
And  why  has  she  used  the  5-7-10  per 
cent  intervals  of  crest-w’idth  ?  For 
example,  for  l(>-vear-old  girls,  the 
seven  columns  of  weights  for  different 
widths  are  headed  0.,  0.5,  0.8,  10,5, 
11.2,  11.5,  12.  The  intervals  are 
thus  .5,  .3,  .7,  .7,  .3,  .5.  It  would 
seem  considerably  more  convenient  to 
follow  the  well-nigh  universal  proce¬ 
dure  of  determining  norma  for  a  single 
criterian  variation,  say  a  half-inch  in 
crest  width.  Instead,  the  new’  tables 
necessarily  show’  different  intervals 
within  each  age  and  for  each  different 
age. 

Dr.  Pryor  has  also  done  her  l)est, 
by  basing  her  new  tables  on  them,  to 
perpetuate  the  obvious  errors  of  the 
old  Wood-Paldwin  tables  and  the 
“medica-actuarial  tables”  which  dealt 
with  averages  as  though  they  were 
ideals  and  w’hich  failed  to  smooth 
actual  averages  into  regular  curves. 
Thus,  for  16-year-old  boys  the  “10.3 
iliac  crest  width”  norms  are,  for 
heights  above  58  inches:  88,  94,  101, 
105,  111,  115,  120,  126,  132,  135, 
141,  143,  140,  153,  158,  162.  An¬ 
alyzing  these  figures,  it  appears  that, 
while  a  boy  should  gain  two  pounds 


if  his  height  increases  one  inch  from 
60  to  70  inches,  he  should  gain  six 
pounds  if  his  height  increases  one  inch 
from  70  to  71  inches,  or  gain  seven 
pounds  if  his  height  increases  one  inch 
from  60  to  61  inches. 

One  wonders,  too,  whether  any 
young  w’oman  of  24  summers,  or  42 
summers,  w’ould  consider  herself  of 
normal  weight  if,  being  only  five  feet 
tall  and  with  a  hip  width  of  12.4 
inches,  she  tipped  the  beam  at  127 
pounds ! 

Now,  this  criticism  has  two  major 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  appraise  an 
educational  proposal  in  accordance 
with  its  deserts.  For  no  one  could 
possibly  conceive  medical  men  relying 
on  w’eight  standards  as  guides  to  health 
diagnoses.  least  not  if  they  have 
read  the  American  Child  Health 
Association’s  “Physical  Measures  of 
Growth  and  Nutrition.”  The  second 
is  to  provide  one  more  warning  against 
the  use  of  any  weight  norm  as  a  signif¬ 
icant  guide  to  health  status.  Even  a 
fairly  intelligent  and  somewhat  expe¬ 
rienced,  or  briefly  instructed,  layman’s 
subjective  estimate  of  a  child’s  or 
adult’s  nutritional  status  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  valid  than  any  weight 
proportion,  how’ever  determined  and 
conditioned  by  measures  of  age,  iliac 
crest  wddth,  shoulder  width,  or  what¬ 
ever. 

Researchers  who  throw  new  norm 
tables  on  the  market  for  sale  at  consid¬ 
erable  prices,  ought  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  and  potential  users  that  their 
recommendations  are  at  least  probably 
worthy  of  adoption.  The  American 
Child  Health  Association  investigated 
the  validity  of  weight  tables  at  very 
considerable  expense  and  using  quite 
defensible  methods  of  research.  If  the 
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author  of  this  new  set  of  norms  pro¬ 
poses  to  disagree  with  the  findings  of 
their  researches,  she  should  so  state 
her  position,  and  defend  it. 

In  the  meantime,  school  executives 
and  school  medical  examiners  will  fol¬ 
low  the  most  scientific  and  authorita¬ 
tive  leadership  by  ignoring  all  height- 
weight  or  height-weight-omega  norms 
in  judging  the  nutritional  status  of 
children  or  adults.  Complexion,  tex¬ 


ture  of  the  skin,  appearance  of  su^ 
cutaneous  tissue,  firmness  of  muscla 
and  appearance  of  eyes  are  bette, 
Still  better,  perhaps,  i&  the  sio^ 
measure  of  grip  strength. 

The  present  reviewer  wishes  to  a 
plain  that  since  he  has  never  beei 
associated  with  the  American  Chili 
Health  Association  this  review  is  b 
no  sense  an  emotional  retaliation  b 
its  defense. 
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The  Home  Economics  Omnibus.  By 
Florence  LeOanke  Harris,  Director  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Activities,  Building’  Arts  Exhibit, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  and  Hazel  H.  Huston, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  Ohio  State  University.  617  pp. 
Price,  $1.60.  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston.  1935. 

A  cursorj-  examination  of  this  volume 
would  seem  to  discover  a  composite  of  a 
health  handbook,  a  juvenile  edition  of 
Emily  Post’s  Etiquette,  and  a  glorified 
cook  book.  More  careful  perusal  convinces 
the  reader  that  the  authors  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extracting  the  essentials  of  each 
and  in  translating  them  into  terms  of 
living  for  the  high  school  girl  who  will 
shortly  take  her  place  as  homemaker  and 
member  of  a  social  group. 

As  the  authors  point  out.  the  book  is 
developed  on  the  seven  standard  phases 
of  the  home  economics  program.  These 
divisions  provide  the  subject  matter  of  the 
seven  chapters,  but  under  informal  head¬ 
ings  ;  The  Well-Fed  Family,  the  Well- 
Dressed  Girl,  the  Well-Planned  and  Furn¬ 
ished  House,  the  Well-Managed  Home,  the 
Well-Cared-for  Child,  the  Well-Being  of 
the  Individual,  and  the  Well-Bred  Girl  and 
Her  Social  Relationships.  In  each  of  these 
discussions  the  girl  herself  is  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  is  made  to  feel  her  responsi¬ 
bility  in  each  situation. 

Covering  as  it  does  the  whole  field  of 
home  economics,  the  volume  combines  con¬ 


venience  with  €*conomy,  yet  sacrifices  none 
of  the  essentials  desirable  in  a  good  count 
in  this  field. 

The  style  is  decidedly  informal;  it 
times  one  wonders  if  it  does  not  approad  : 
too  closely  the  “slangy.”  Very  obvionil; 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  tbt 
average  adolescent  girl  and  to  speak  her 
language.  The  effort  apparently  succeedi 
in  interesting  the  girl  who  enrolls  in  hoss 
economics  courses  and  who  may  not  bt 
attracted  by  the  typical  textbook  lan¬ 
guage. 

Frequent  new-tj'pe  tests,  problems,  aid 
suggestions  for  activities  provide  review 
and  the  laboratory  supplement  contaiai 
ample  material  for  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  textual  content. 

In  format  the  volume  is  attractive  and 
durable;  the  simple  line-drawings  are  ef-  i 
fective  and  well  selected  to  interpret  and 
illustrate  the  text. 

The  “Omnibus”  should  receive  the  eager 
acceptance  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
even  of  housewives  who  have  passed  the 
student  stage. — H.  D.  Chittim,  Superintei- 
dent  of  Schools,  Marion,  Massachusetta.  ' 

A  Syllabus  for  Household  Administn- 
tion  Course:  Intnxluction  to  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Compiled  by  Elizabeth  F.  IMHt, 
Oregon  State  College.  57  mimeographed 
pages. 

This  syllabus  consists  mainly  of  assigi*  | 
ments  on  the  History  of  Education  (rf  I 
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Women  with  extended  extracts  from  Mon- 
Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Education, 
VoL  51.  an  article  by  Dean  C.  B.  Hershey 
of  Colorado  Springs  on  “A  Transition 
Period  in  American  Higher  Education,” 
the  National  Republic,  “Education  In  Co¬ 
lonial  Days,”  and  the  Independent,  “Why 
Coeducation  is  Losing  Ground.”  The  last 
ae>en  pages  are  assignments  on  House 
Famishing,  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  Family  Relationships  and 
Household  Administration. 

Study  Guide  to  Everyday  Food  Prob¬ 
lems:  A  Workbook  for  Home  EJconomics 
Classes.  By  Jesitie  IV.  Harris,  Head  of 
the  School  of  Home  Economics,  University 
of  Tennessee,  formerly  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Education,  State  of  Texas.  Published 
by  Houghton.  Mifflin  Company. 

Study  Guide  to  Everyday  Food  Prob¬ 
lems,  written  by  Jessie  W.  Harris,  is  an 
excellent  book  for  the  secondary  school 
level.  The  book  requires  the  use  of  an 
extensive  library,  as  very'  little  subject 
matter  is  presented.  .\t  the  head  of  each 
chapter  detailed  references  to  recent  text¬ 
books  are  given.  list  of  textbooks  and 
reference  books  are  given  in  the  preface 
and  no  book  published  later  than  1928 
has  been  included  as  a  textbook.  Some  of 
the  reference  books  are  of  later  publica¬ 
tion  and  all  of  the  recent  ones  have  been 
iocluded.  as  well  as  seventy-three  govern¬ 
ment  bulletins. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  units.  In 
the  first  three  units.  Breakfast,  Luncheon 
and  Dinner  are  self-explanatory'.  Very 
few  recipes  are  given,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  student  will  use  “Everyday 
Foods,”  by  Harris  and  Lacey,  for  recipes. 
Unit  IV  has  the  title  “General,”  and  brings 
in  problems  in  Nutrition,  Marketing,  Kit¬ 
chen  erjuipment.  Table  service  and  setting. 
Unit  \  is  miscellaneous  and  includes  en¬ 
tertaining  for  special  occasions,  feeding 
the  sick,  food  for  children,  and  food  pres¬ 
ervation. 

There  are  many  instructive,  interesting 
and  amusing  drawings  illustrating  the 
**®®1*- — Lauba  Leonard,  Head  of  the  Foods 
Department.  Garland  School. 


Harvard  Textbooks  and  Reference 
Books  of  the  Eleventeenth  Century.  By 
Arthur  O.  Norton.  The  Colonial  Society 
of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  1935.  78  pp., 

paper  covers. 

These  78  pages  represent  26  years  of 
intermittent  research  by  the  well-known 
professor,  and  teacher  of  the  History  of 
Education,  at  Wellesley  College.  The  Har¬ 
vard  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1764. 
The  books  examined  were  replacements, 
the  gifts  of  alumni  following  the  fire. 
There  was  one  advantage  in  that  the  re¬ 
placements  for  the  most  part  were  signed 
and  dated  by  the  owners.  The  search 
widened  to  other  sources, — Andover-Har- 
vard  Theological  Seminary,  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Universities,  the  Boston  and  New 
York  Public  Libraries.  The  list  covered, 
directly  or  through  other  studies,  finally 
included  about  4,000  volumes. 

The  author  establishes  the  hypothesis 
that  the  curriculum  at  Harvard  during  the 
17th  century  “was  planned  primarily  for 
the  education  of  the  ministers  of  the 
colony.”  This  hypothesis  illuminates  the 
curriculum  and  permits  its  division  into 
six  parts:  1.  The  Practice  of  Piety;  2. 
Study  and  .Vnal.vsis  of  the  Bible;  3. 
Divinity ;  4.  The  Bible  languages,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee.  Syriac ;  5.  Auxiliary 

studies.  Arts  and  Philosophy,  History, 
Politics,  Mathematics ;  6.  Exposition  and 
Defence,  including  Rhetoric  and  Disputa¬ 
tions. 

That  the  ultimate  object  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  was  obviously  well-trained  ministers, 
is  well  established. 

WTien  this  study  began  in  1909,  four 
titles  of  text-books  were  available  and 
accepted ;  when  it  ended  (or  paused  for 
summary’,  early  in  1935)  228  texts  and 
reference  books  used  by  Harvard  students 
had  been  identified,  30  others  were  listed 
as  probable,  and  25  more  as  possible. 

Two  lists  by  authors  and  by  subject 
matter  are  used  to  classify  the  findings. 
There  are  sixteen  full-page  plates.  The 
monograph  throughout  will  be  valuable 
reading  for  any  serions  student  of  the 
history  of  education. — Guy  M.  Wilson, 
Boston  University. 
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Science  of  Livings  Things.  By  B,  A 
Walpole,  Associate  Professor  of  A^lcul 
tural  Education,  Michigan  State  College 
1935.  $0.52.  130  pp.  The  Macmillan  Co, 

The  first  paragraph  of  Professor  Wal 
pole’s  preface  gives  one  a  clear  idea  of 
the  purposes  which  moved  the  writer  to 
prepare  such  a  volume  as  this.  The  quo¬ 
tation  is  “There  is  a  widespread  move¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture,  nature  study,  and  health  educa¬ 
tion  as  related  sciences  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Science  of  Living  Things  is  a 
series  of  units  in  agriculture,  nature 
study,  physiology  and  hygiene  designed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  movement.” 
The  reviewer  believes  that  such  a  work¬ 
book  as  the  one  now  under  consideration 
will  go  far  to  help  realize  the  worthy 
purposes  in  mind. 

The  front  cover-page  is  ornamented 
with  attractive  pictures  of  two  heads  of 
bearded  wheat,  a  bridled  horse,  a  crow¬ 
ing  rooster,  and  a  gentle  cow.  These 


foretell  the  contents  of  the  book;  it 
vors  largely  of  agriculture,  and  righi 
so.  .\t  the  beginning  are  pages  of  exo 
lent  suggestions  for  teaching,  study 
tests.  Seven  luits  are  presented, 
one  including  two  or  more  probl 
Special  lists  of  new  words  are  given 
study,  and  ample  references  to  stand 
books  are  presented.  Individual  effort  ie^ 
encouraged,  and  dependence  upon 
teacher  is  discouraged.  Excellent 
suasive  and  alluring  devices  are  gin 
for  the  development  of  re.search  habK 
Outline  drawings  illuminate  the 
throughout. 

Such  a  workbook  as  this,  if  wii 
used,  will  be  of  great  help  to  rural  b 
and  girls,  who  need  to  know  more  o| 
their  actual  practices  and  animal  enr 
ronment.  It  will  also  be  of  great  edi 
tional  value  to  urban  children  who  sie^ 
often  so  lacking  in  knowledge  of  doo 
tic  animals,  cultivated  plants,  and  fsntj 
processes. — Earle  Amos  Brooks. 
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Nick  and  Dick.  A  supplementary  read¬ 
er.  By  Arthur  /.  Oates,  Franklin  T. 
Baker  and  Celeste  Comegys  Pearson.  1936. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  136  pp.,  56c.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Secretarial  Accounting.  Formerly  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Elements  of 
Accounts.  By  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse, 
B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  Revised  by  Harold  J.  Smith, 
B.B.A.  342  pp.,  cloth.  $2.20.  1936.  Mc¬ 

Graw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Budgeting  in  Public  Schools.  By  Chris 
A.  DeYoung,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Illinois  Normal  University. 
610  pp.,  cloth.  $3.50.  1936.  Doubleday, 

Doran  A  Company,  Inc. 

Studying  Efficiently.  By  S.  L.  Crawley, 
Ph.  D.  Western  Reserve  University.  95 
pp.,  paper.  1936.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Education  and  Organized  Interests  la 
America.  By  Bruce  Raup,  Associate 
fessor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  0s» 
lumbia  University.  1936.  238  pp.,  c' 

$2.50.  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Building  Character  and  Per8onaltt|l^| 
By  William  A.  Wheatley,  Professor 
Education,  and  Royce  R.  Mallory,  Pro! 
sor  of  English,  State  Teachers  Colle 
Edinboro,  Pennsylvania.  1936,  362  pp«| 

cloth.  $1.20.  Ginn  and  Co. 

Liberty  vs.  Equality.  By  William  f. 
Russell.  1936.  173  pp.,  cloth.  $2.00.  Ths 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Prognostic  Value  of  Unlversttf 
Entrance  Examinations  in  Scotland. 
temational  Examination  Inquiry.  IWI 
197  pp.,  cloth.  Five  shillings,  net.  Oak 
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